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New York State--- The Farmer 


How the State Institutions Are Helping to Support Themselves 


N AGRICULTURE as in all other in- 

dustries, the law of the survival of the 

fittest must eventually rule. The ques- 

tions are often asked: Is New York State 
holding its place in agriculture? Do the 
soils, climate and rainfall lend themselves 
to economical production? 

According to the United States census, 
between 1910 and 1920 there was a de- 
crease of 22,402 farms in the Empire State, 
with a corresponding decrease of 1,685,258 
acres of improved land. In other words, 
the land reported as improved farm land has 
decreased from 67.4 per cent in 1910 to 63.8 
per cent in 1920, 

These figures might lead one to believe 
that in the strife for the survival of the 
fittest New York is losing out as an agri- 
cultural state. But quite contrary is the 
fact, as New York State is producing more 
agricultural products than ever. before. 
Statistics show that many acres of land 
once used for growing crops are losing out 
in the struggle and are reverting to forest 
land where they will produce most eco- 
nomically. Many acres formerly used for 
agriculture have also been crowded out by 
the growth of our cities. No doubt many more 
border-line acres have gone back since the 
last census was taken, and still more will 
eventually be used for raising forests. 

New York State has a great variety of 
soils. The climate and rainfall through- 
out the growing season, together with the 
varied and fertile soils which are naturally 
adapted to growing all crops native to a 
temperate climate, give New York State 
unexcelled agricultural possibilities. It is 
readily seen that with an urban population 
of 8,589,844, seventy-three per cent of 


By C. H. BALDWIN 


Director State Institution Farms 


While farmers and other producers real- 
ize that adjusted production is the solution 
to the whole marketing problem, it is dif- 
ficult to adjust agricultural production to 
market demands, as it is governed more or 
less by weather conditions, which are not 
under the control of man. Other things 
being equal, profits largely depend upon 
the extent to which one is successful in ad- 
justing production to the market demands; 
and it is safe to say that New York State 
farmers are prosperous whenever farmers 
in any other state producing similar pro- 
ducts are prosperous, and usually more so 
on account of the fertile soils, their 
promptness to adopt modern methods, and 
their nearness to markets. 

Thus, while New York is becoming more 
and more a manufacturing state, with the 
city population increasing rapidly in pro- 
portion to the rural population, it is hold- 
ing its place as a great agricultural state, 
and is increasing in agricultural import- 
ance as the growth of our cities increases 
the demand for farm products. 

Being a state that possesses such re- 
markable agricultural resources, with 
noisy, hustling cities i: its midst which 
make one appreciate life in the quiet, open 
country, and a state that prides itself upon 
the care it gives those who must spend 
their days in its public institutions, it is 
not surprising to learn that in caring for 
the sixty-two thousand souls in these insti- 
tutions, New York State itself has become 
the greatest farmer in the State. 

Scattered over this state are forty state 


institutions, consisting of six prisons, fif- 
teen hospitals, and nineteen charitable in- 
stitutions. Practically all of these institu- 
tions were originally located in the coun- 
try. Cities have surrounded some of them, 
but at the present time the state owns in 
connection with these institutions forty- 
two farms, comprising 35,000 acres of land, 
over 11,000 acres of which are under culti- 
vation. These farms are owned by the 
state for two purposes; first, to afford 
healthful exercise in the quiet, open country 
for the inmates ; and second, to produce fresh 
farm products to help feed the inmate popula- 
tion, thus reducing the per capita cost. 

Perhaps a better idea of the institutions 
and their farms would be gained by com- 
paring the institution population to that 
of a city nearly the size of Binghamton, N. 
Y., located on a farm five miles wide and 
ten miles long, this farm being used to pro- 
duce only those foods that can be used to 
best advantage by the inmate population. 
The state law provides that the manage- 
ment of these farms shall rest with the 
Commissioner of Farms and Markets, who, 
in New York State, is the head of the State 
Agricultural Department. 

In managing these forty-two farms, they 
are looked upon as one great farm; they 
must first serve the institutions to which 
they are attached, and at the same time 
serve the whole group. Realizing that 
New York State has a great variety of 
soils, some of which are better adapted to 
raising one crop than another, an effort is 
made to take advantage of the natural 
characteristics of each farm and use it to 
produce the crop for which it is bgst adapt- 
ed. For instance, potatoes cannot be rais- 





whom live in cities and vil- 
lages, within a radius of 
four-hundred miles of Syra- 
cuse, there is a great market 
within a short distance of 
New York State farms. With 
a net-work of nearly 10,000 
miles of steam and electric 
railroads and approximately 
as many miles of state roads, 
and also 15,000 miles of im- 
proved town and county 
roads leading directly to 
those —_ productive farms, 
New York State farm pro- 
ducts have quick and cheap 
access to the best mar- 
kets in the United States. 
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ed economically on some 
farms; others are not adapt- 
ed to fruit. Thus, fruit farms 
are being developed in the 
fruit sections, and potatoes 
are being raised on farms 
that will grow them best. 
This does not mean that 
each farm does not supply 
its own particular institution 
with garden truck and many 
other products native to 
New York State. It 
does mean, however that 
great care is given to 
selecting land for growing the 
various crops. 
(Continued on page 410) 
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COOPERATIVE G. L. F. EXCHANGE, INC. 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


There is one item. of loss in the operation of a dairy herd 
which my experience teaches me is not fully appreciated. This 
is the loss that comes from turning off for crowbait, bologna, 
or beef the cows which each year become useless as dairy 
cows. 


Among these animals that are each year lost to the dairy there 
are always some which are young enough and sound enough 
to bring a fair beef price if they only were in good condition. 


Now a cow cannot keep in condition unless she is well fed. 
Neither can she produce well. So the two go hand in hand. I 
have observed that the cows which we are feeding Super-Ex- 
change Dairy and Super-Milk Maker not only produce very 
satisfactorily but increase steadily in weight. And I know that 
this increase in weight is more than enough to pay for any 
additional amount which these Super-feeds cost over a low 
grade 20 or 24 percent feed. 


I have on my desk checks for $50 and $75 from a butcher for 
two cows which I turned off for beef. These cows were 
bought into the herd in thin condition several months ago. 
We have fed them on Super-Exchange Dairy, paying perhaps 
a premium of $3 a ton over the price of the cheapest 20 per- 
cent feed obtainable locally. These two cows have produced 
over three pounds of milk for every pound of grain fed them, 
and tleir increase in weight at 5 cents a pound pays us a 
handsome profit on the additional $3 we paid for the higher 
quality feed. Their increased milk production is pure profit. 
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Pulverized LIMESTONE 


f Restores Your Land Economically 











Every harvest removes from 50 Ibs. to 
100 Ibs. of lime from the soil per acre. 
Large quantities are also lost through 










and soil must have lime or turn sour and 

unproductive. The slight cost of liming 

M is the most economical and profitable in- 
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) Booklet tells all about lime. Write to-day 

\) for FREE copy. 
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Why the Farm Bureau 


cA Western New York Farm and Home Taik 


LL over the 
ALL over, By M. C. 
state farm and 
home bureaus are holding their rally 
meetings to review the season's work, 


prepare for the year to come and partic- 
ularly to lay plans for membership which 
is so vital to the work and financing of its 
program. We have had both a home bu- 
reau and a farm bureau rally in this com- 
munity at different 
times this week, but 
in cooperation. Be- 
cause these agencies 
are or may be so im- 
portant in the life of 
all our rural com- 
munities and because 
there is such general 
interest in them, I 
feel justified in using 
most of the space 
this week in discuss- 
ing them and their 
work, 

It has been my privilege to have been 
associated with their early development in 
this state in a directing or supervising 
capacity for ten years and more and now 
to be a farmer recipient of thcir benefits 
and to serve as a membership solicitor and 
community committeeman. Thus I be- 
lieve that I have bot: points of view as 
much as one individual may have on two 
such different angles. 

Farm and home bureaus are primarily 
and essentially educational in purpose and 
nature. The effective dissemination of in- 
formation which has led to desirable 
changes in knowledge, skills, and outlooks, 
is by far their largest contribution to com- 
munity and national welfare, as it should 
be. But they have developed large and 
useful supplemental service and organiza- 
tional functions which are highly valued 
by many farmers znd sometimes mistaken 
for their primary purpose. Viewed rightly 
the farm and home bureau should be re- 
garded as an educational service and or- 
ganizing institution for agriculture as 
essential to the progressive development of 
rural communities and country living as 
the church and the school. 

Concretely the farm and home bureau 
is a necessary medium between our ad- 
vanced agricultural institutions, the agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment stations 
representing scientific knowledge of farm- 
ing and home making and the farmers 
without whose application these important 
scientific truths are useless. Thus our 
colleges and stations have discovered and 
developed the sciences of insect and disease 
control, of soil building and fertility, of 
animal breeding, feeding and selection and 
many others. 

The farm bureau sets up an organization 
and opportunity for trained college teachers 
to teach these principles directly to farm- 
ers and then provides services to make 
their applicztion easy and general. Thus 
we have a spray service, an alfalfa serv- 
ice, a poultry culling service, a cow test- 
ing and feeding association, etc. The re- 
sult is more efficient farming, a benefit 
to producer and consumer alike. 

The home bureau operates in exactly the 
same way in principle, in relation to the 
home. Even more recently than agricul- 
tural science there Lis Deen developed by 
our agricultural colleges and the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the 
beginning of a science of home making, 
scientific principles of sheltering, feeding 
and clothing folks. The home bureau is 
handicapped to some extent because -this 
science is not as well developed or financed 
as is agricultural science, and because its 
teaching is not generally as effectively 
presented. The handicap will largely dis- 
appear in time. Rural women respond 
even more quickly and spontaneously to 
the teaching of the new science of home 
making than do men to agricultural science, 
but its more or less rigid organization into 
fixed projects at the college, the fact that 
these projects cover but narrow phases 





M. C Burritt 


BURRITT of the work and 


that the whole is ine 
adequately financed, together with the poor 
psychology with which rural women are 
often approached, make this teaching less 
effective. I sometimes think too, that in 
spite of the stronger more or less intuitive 
response of women to useful knowledge, 
that they lack 2 sense of organization and 
of balance in values which also handicaps 
home bureau work. 

Thus while in this community we find 
a well balanced, well organized agricule 
tural program covering fruit growing, 
fertilizing, pruning and spraying, alfalfa 
production, seed selection, animal sclection 
and feeding and other essential things, the 
home makers although numerically as 
strong in membership and even more en- 
thusiastic for the work, have a more or 
less desultory program, touching basket 
making, chair caning, rug making, hat 
making, etc. This statement is not intended 
as a criticism of good work done which is 
appreciated but as a matter of fact observa- 
tion from a man’s point of view. To me 
the home bureau programs lack balance and 
breadth and do not deal enough with es- 
sential things. But the women have a 
vision and enthusiasm and put an energy 
into their work to be envied by the men. 

In the membership campaigns of this 
month, I think membership solicitation 
should be put first upon the basis of supe 
porting an essential constructive institu 
tion whose purpose is educational and up- 
building and upon the opportunity to serve 
and secondarily upon value received from 
such services as poultry culling, alfalfa 
growing, cow testing, hat making, chair 
caning and the like. Committeemen have a 
large responsibility to so effectively pre 
sent the work and purpose of farm and 
home bureaus that more than the 30,000 
men and the 30,000 women now affiliated 


will see fit to give their membership sup- 
port. And those whose membership is 
solicited, should thoughtfully consider 


their obligation to their communities and 
their opportunity to improve their own 
condition. 

* * * 


November has given us another good 
week or nearly so. The first four days 
of this weck were fine autumn days and 
most men finished apples, except for a 
few loads of drops. Much cabbage was 
cut and delivered on the strong market 
which reached twenty-five dollars a ton, 
but which fell to eighteen dollars toward 
the end of the week. Cabbage harvest is 
more than 75 per cent finished. On Fri- 
day we had another heavy twenty-four 
hour rain, nearly two inches of water fell— 
and more water is standing on the fields 
and the streams are higher than any time 
yet this fall—M. C. Burritt. 
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The Last Harvest of the Year> 


Fur Trapping Can Be a Protitable Sideline on Many Eastern Farms 


ATE in the Autumn days, when the trees 
are almost devoid of their leaves, and 
when the corn has been safely stored in 
the silo and the potatoes placed in the 

cellar; even after the fafl plowing has been 
done, then comes the last harvest of the season, 
the fur harvest. 

Every vicinity has its share of fur-bearers. Along 
the bushy slopes of back pasture lots, and hidden 
in snug dens under the banks of the tiny brook 
where the cows water, is hidden gold in the way 
of valuable fur. One does not have to seek the 
silences of the great forests, nor the snow- 
capped mounta’ns to make money trapping. It’s 
the farmland fur-bearers that constitute the 
largest percentage of the American fur catch. 
Animals like the lowly muskrat rank much 
higher in value than even the lordly fisher of the 
far back places. 

Trapping out some of the blood-thirsty animals 
that inhabit the land of the cross fence is doubly 
remunerative, for every fur-bearer taken iike the 
sly fox, or the little white weasel, is the means 
of saving the lives of countless young fowl which 
the lady of the house has tried so hard to bring 
through to maturity. 

The fur harvest should not be undertaken until 
the fur is prime, any more than the oats should 
be cut before they were ripe. It was an old say- 
ing that fur was good during any month that con- 
tained an R. This was very untrue, and in the 
extreme Northern States and Canada, the middle 
of November is early enough to begin the pelt 
harvest. Farther south it will be somewhat later. 

When outfitting for a farmland trapline or any 
other for that matter, it is poor economy to buy 
the cheapest traps. One lost pelt will much more 
than pay for the differente between a dozen cheap 
traps and the better kinds. It is hard to recom- 
mend any particular amount of traps for the in- 
dividual, without first knowing the territory to 


By E. J. DAILEY 


Trapper, Naturalist, Guide 


be covered. For farmlands they should be mostly 
of the number one size. 

The muskrat is the easiest trapped of all the 
settlement animals. Where the streams are not 
frozen over, one can locate piles of chewed roots 
and grasses which the ’rats kave piled up at feed- 
ing places. These are visited very often and a 
trap placed in the water at the edge of one of 
these will take one of these animals every night 
as long as there is one near. Other sets are made 
at den entrances, on the edge of partly built 

















An ideal set for ’coon Is at the end of an old hollow log. 





houses and in trails leading from one pond or 
stream to another. 

On the sandy hillsides and rocky slopes will be 
found dens occupied by bushy tailed skunks: 
“Poor scents but worth good dollars.” Skunk are 
not afraid of the scent of man, and often they 
will be found living under the farm barn, They 
can be caught by placing tra,s at their den en- 
trance or by preparing bait pens, which contain 
flesh bait at the back end and a good trap, prefers 
ably of the Triple Clutch variety at the front. 
After the snow comes, one can often find tracks 
where a skunk has been roaming about the night 
previous, and these can usually be followed to the 
den. 

In cold weather a skunk may stay in his den 
for two weeks, but if a warm night comes, he is 
sure to be out seeking food to thicken the fat on 
his back, which must keep life in his body during 
the coldest part of the winter when they lie 
about dormant. Like the muskrat, the skunk 
should be skinned, “cased,” and never ripped 
down the under side. Before stretching, the fat 
must be scraped from the pelt or it will heat and 
loosen the fur. The skin should be stretched on 
a pointed half inch board or on a wire stretcher 
and placed in a dark place to dry. 

Not a few farmers are located in a good mink 
section. The mink is a valuable fur-bearer and 
one that does a lot of damage among the farm 
poultry. They «ci only kill what they want to 
eat, but continue as long as there is an available 
victim, just for the love of killing. This little 
animal makes its home in the swamps and along 
streams, and here is where the iraps must be 
set. The under water sets produce the most pelts, 
The animal follows the streams and if a rock 
or log forces it to take water, this is the place 
to locate a trap. It should be under about two 
inches of water. In running springs which 


(Continued on page 405) 


When the Pullets Start Business 


The Henhouse Can Stand One Final Inspection Before Heavy Weather Sets In 


BOUT this time of the year is what we 
might consider the equinox in the 
poultry business. It is the transition 
time from the growing period to the 

producing period. The puilets have reached ma- 
turity and now should be in position to begin to 
pay back the expense they caused their owners 
while they were doing nothing but eating and 
grow:ng. But it is not all up to the pullets or the 
hens for that matter. Unless they have the 
proper tools and equipment to work with, the 
situation is out of their control. It reminds me 
of the story of the old darky who was very shy 
on knowledge of affairs—he had never had any 
education and it is doubtful if it would have done 
him any good, anyway, had he had some. It 
seeras that he had a boy who was growing up 
real “no account,” much to the consternation of 
the old man. It worried the old man considerably 
and while he was talking with one of his neigh- 
bors about the boy’s prospects in life, he said, 
“I dunno, that boy am a problem, I’ve taught 
him all I know and he don’t know nothing yet.” 

Taking for granted that the pullets and hens 
have got the proper background for laying eggs, 
let us check over the equipment to see if every- 
thing is right before heavy winter sets in. There 
is nothing we can do at this late date if the hens 
do not have the proper background. If they are 
poor hens, lights will help. A good hen will work 
out her own salvation in spite. of lights. 

The first thing to turn to is the house. So 
Much has been said about avoiding drafts and 
dampness that a passing remark will suffice but 
It is worth while to repeat that a dry though 
clean house is infinitely better than a warm damp 
and drafty one. Disease germs thrive where the 
temperature is high and there is sufficient mois- 


By FRED W. OHM 
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ture. When nights are cold, some folks im- 
mediately slam the windows tight, thinking they 
are doing the hens a lot of good anc keeping them 
warm, Nine times out of ten this disrupts the 
ventilation system and before many days have 
passed, colds become evident. Then watch out. 
Cheesecloth windows will stop the heavy winds 
from blowing in and burlap curtains hung be- 
tween the windows and roosts will help stop the 
heavy gales from reaching the hens. However, 
it is unwise to close down the windows tight un- 
less there is some other means of getting rid of 
the foul odors and a means of changing the air 
that the hens breath during the night. 

Now for the litter. Some folks consider it 
only as an incidental, a means of giving the hens 
a little necessary exercise. The wrong kind of 
litter will knock the hens off their feet in no 
time. Moldy straw has been known to have wiped 
out an entire flock. There is no question but what 
litter is very essential for giving the hens some- 
thing to do but it also performs the function of 
absorbing moisture and even odors. There is 
nothing like bright clean straw for the hens +o 
kick around in but this is not always available. 

The question is often asked, “Does it pay to 
buy commercial litter?” Circumstances de- 
termine whether it does or not. If a poultryman 
has an abundant supply of bright clean straw on 
hand, it is obviously more practical for him to 
use that for it may be changed often, which is 
usually necessary. For a man who has to buy 
his litter and haul it a distance, there are certain 
undeniable merits to the commercial litter now 
being offered that overshadows straw. There is 


the storage problem, the replac-:ment problem ag 
well as the factor of handling. The commercial 
litters have excellent powers of absorption which 
is indeed a very important feature. Many 
poultrymen are coming to look very favorable on 
this product. 

3efore we leave the subject of the house we 
should not forget the very important job of sat- 
urating with insecticides. Lice and mites are res 
sponsible for a great deal of the hen’s discomfort 
and unless Biddy is perfectly at ease, she is not 
going to devote all of her attention to the job 
of laying eggs. The roosts, dropping boards and 
that part of the house immediately around the 
roosts should be thoroughly sprayed either with an 
oil emulsion or some commercial disinfectant that 
will seep into every crack and crevice and destroy 
the little blood-sucking mites that come out 
nightly to obtain their food supply at the expense 
of the hens. They return to their hiding places 
after they have been bothering the hens half the 
night and only quit when Biddy is ready to jump 
down and start her day’s work. They make her 
work about twenty-four hours a day. It is up 
the poultryman to see that she zets her right rest. 

Feeding methods are usually more or less in- 
dividual. A great deal depends on the flock in 
question, the local supply and the natural re- 
sources of the individual farm. In general the 
hens should start off the morning with a well 
balanced grain mixture, scattered in the litter 
with an abundance of a well balanced laying mash 
always at their disposal. Some poultrymen find 
it to their advantage to feed a warm mash at 
noon, while the night meal should consist of an 
abundance of whole corn to carry the hens’ 
through the night. 

(Continued on page 402) 
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Saving 


Steps at Chore Time 


Contest Winners Letters Will Save 


Someone interested in statistics once figured 
that a farmer of his acquaintance traveled some 
ten thousand miles unnecessarily in a lifetime of 
chasing cows. O: that particular farm, a lane 
could have been built, at not very great expense, 
that would have saved the farmer from going a 
long distance after his cows every day. How 
many, many times we have watched farmers at 
chore time taking unnecessary steps when they 
were tired out from the day's work that could 
have been prevented by some little convenience 
that often might be built in a few minutes. 

With this thought in mind, we asked our 
yeaders to write us letters on how they saved 
steps at chore time. We are quite enthusiastic 
over the fine answers that we have received. 
There are many more than we can find room to 
publish, but some of the best are on this page 
and in an early issue we will print some more. In 
our opinion, in every one of these letters there 
are at least one or two hints that are practical 
for any farm.—Tue Epirtors. 

BUILT ladders to each loft, saving hunting 
up an moving ladders each time you wanted 
to go into the lofts. ’ 
The corn storage was in the barn too feet 
from the hen house where the corn was fed. I 
built corn cribs 20 feet from the hen house, using 
lumber that was in the corn bin and some cut from 
woods on our place. The space where the corn 
bin was is now used for hay which is directly 
in front of the cows. . : 
rhere was a swinging door from the cow barn 
to barn floor where hay and fodder was stored 
for cows. You could not throw hay from the 
mow in front of the door as room had to be left 
for the door to swing, so I changed the door from 
hinges to track so I can now throw fodder from 
the mow directly in front of the cows. 

The milk house was 200 feet from the cow 
barn and 50 feet from the well. I built a milk 
house 10 feet from the well and 50 feet from the 
cow barn. Water that was carried to cool milk 
is now pumped directly into the milk house by 
using short pieces of hose. 

There were water holes in the barn yard, so 
that cows needed cleaning off after each try 
around the barn yard. I hauled gravel and leveled 
the barn yard. 

By cutting a hole in the door of the horse 
barn so I could reach through and unlock the 
door, I have saved myself a good many steps 
making it about 20 steps nearer the cow barn 
as I can now use the shortest route. 

[ arranged an eavestrough from barns so that 
the water from the roof of the barns will run 
into the water tank, which has saved me many 
times its cost and labor in pumping. It also saves 
water running around the barn yard. My tools 
are now kept hanging near where I use them by 
racks and pegs for forks, etc—L. W. H., New 
York. 

* x * 

.Gravity Does Much Work 
HEN feeding horses instead of carrying 
grain down steps, I made a chute from the 
grain bin to the feed box and a chute from the 
hay mow to the entry and a bin in the granary 
for cow-feed and a chute from there to the 
entry. 

_For the silo I made two little trucks that fit 
side by side in the pit. This way I fill one for 

Morning and one for evening. 

For watering the cows instead of carrying water 
I have a barrel in one corner of the entry and 
pump it full and have it piped to each cow and 
it is piped to the horses in the same way. 

In getting down the straw I have a chute that 
comes down from the straw mow behind the 
cows and the horses the same way. Instead of 
Pushing the manure car out and back I lowered 
the track at one end about 2 inches and I put a 
cable up through the barn so it came down on 
the outside with a weight on the end of the 
fable. Giving the car a little push it goes from 


stable to pit and the weight on the other end 
pulls the car back. 

I put my corn crib in my wagon shed and my 
hog pen in the basement and a chute from crib 
to entry so the corn keeps coming down as fast 
as it is used up.—R. R., Pennsylvania. 

. * * 


Everything Conveniently Arranged 


ANY people have asked me the question 

“How do you get your chores done so 

early ?” and the answer is this. I plan ahead so as 
to have every tool conveniently arranged. 

Beginning the night before, I plan my chores 








The Price of Knowledge 
By Rev. J. W. Hotisnp 


AST WEEK I spent a day on the campus 
of a great University. On every hand was 
the thrilling spectacle of young life. Boys and 
girls “get us” with their energy and go. How- 
ever I noticed some things 
that were not there twenty 


years ago. One sight was 
new to me. I saw auto 
loads of finely dressed 


young men in cars that 
cost, in some instances five 
thousand dollars, skim- 
ming over the campus. 

I watched it and won- 
dered how it is possible 
for a young man to go to 
college with a limousine 
, and three pockets full of 

7 _... camels and get an educa- 
Rev. J. W. Hotianp tion. My sympathy was 
with the boys. Their parents have money. 
Education can be bought, so they think, and 
they are out for a few thousand dollars worth. 
I feel sorry for their parents. I imagine that 
their fathers have won in the business game 
and that their mothers are socially on the peak. 
But they 1o not know what to do with their 
children or their money. They are liable to 
lose both. 

My duties took me to the third floor of a 
dormitory. There I met a stalwart young fel- 
low with a mop-pail and a big mop. He looked 
so good to me that I had to shake hands with 
him I found out that is from a farm in 
southern Iowa and wants an education badly 
enough to mop floors for it. 

I do not want to glorify unduly this hero 
with a mop, but I believe I have sense enough 
to understand that if this lad keeps his health 
and lives to forty-five he will hire a whole 
quart cup full of these limousine boys to work 
for him. 

The men who are running America today are 
the boys who kept their manhood clean, studied 
and worked when they were young. I do not 
pronounce praises upon poverty. God knows 
that poverty is a hard master. I have worked 
for him and I know, yet I have noticed that 
the men who sit in the places of power once 
sat upon patched trousers. The grown men 
who are now riding once walked. 























for the next day. The first step is by having 
chutes directly down in front of the cattle and the 
horse mangers. These are filled the night before 
so in the morning the hay is right handy by and 
in five minutes I can feed a daify of 30 cattle. 
This same rule applies also to the grain ration. 
Having the bins overhead where a couple of tons 
can be dumped at one time, then it is ready to be 
drawn out at a moment’s notice in front of the 
cows. Another thing where I save time is by 
having the milk house near to the barn also the 
horses and cattle are kept in the same barn, with 
the manure wagon right handy by so it can be 
loaded without hitching up. 


Everything in Its Place 


Even the milking stools are kept in racks on 
one side of the cows. Another thing I might 
mention is that some cattle are shorter than others 
and hard to keep clean. To remedy this I bolt 


a 2x4 Stick of basswood on the back side of the 
stanchioa so as to hold them back. I also have a 
place two inches lower where their front feet 
stand than the hind ones so as to keep the bed- 
ding from working back into the gutter. 


This 


G) 399 


Your Time 


two-inch lower space is of plank on concrete so 
as to not make their knees sore. 

So many farmers have two or three barns to 
do chores in and their milk house three or four 
rods from the barn and have to pitch their hay 
over the stanchions every feeding time. All of 
these things it seems to me require fwice as much 
work to accomplish the same thing.—A. R. A. 

* * * 


An Engine And A Force Pump 


HREE years ago I purchased a Force pump 

and it has dune more than lighten the labor 
at chore time thar. anything else on the farm. I 
laid one hundred feet of gas pipe from the well 
to the barn. This I laid at a depth of three feet, 
so it would not freeze in cold weather. 

The one and one-half horsepower engine in the 
woodshed, that is used to run the washing ma- 
chine, the churn, the ice cream freezer and the 
grindstone, runs the force pump by a belt from a 
line shaft. 

By the use of the engine and force pump all 
the water is pumped right into the barn the year 
around for the live stock. This I consider a big 
item, especially when it is below zero in winter 
and instead of freezing in the storm and cold 
pumping water and wondering if they will ever 
get enough, the live stock can remain under cover 
from the storm and cold and drink to their 
hearts content. While all I have to do is start 
and stop the engine. 


(Continued on page 408) 


Which Do You Prefer? 


W* are constantly striving to give our readers a 
farm paper that is interesting, entertaining and 
instructive in the farm business. To do this, we must 
know what farmers want. ‘Therefore, we are print- 
ing below the names of articles and departments 
which regularly appear in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
and are asking you to check those which you read 
regularly. Mark with a cross that which you read 
first. Cut out this item and coupon and mail it to us. 
Your cooperation will be much appreciated and will 
be repaid, we hope, by a better paper. 
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KEEPING IN 


T is no great strain on the memory to recall the living con- 

ditions on farms before the advent of the automobile, tractor, 

radio and other modern equipment designed to lighten the 
burden of farming. 


A trip to town was an ordeal, taken at the expense of a day’s 
time and attended by the hardships of a spring wagon and 
rough roads. Evenings were periods of isolation, broken at 
rare intervals when neighbors stopped in for a chat. Farming 
operations were slower and more laborious. 


Now modern scientific equipment enables farmers to accom- 
plish more and with less labor. The automobile whisks them 
away, over good roads, to towa and back, with hardly any 
interruption to the day’s work. Modern kitchen conveniences 
and packaged foods lighten the home burden. Evenings are 
spent listening to radio entertainment or at readily accessible 
movies. 

It has taken three forces to bring about this program of progress. 
The manufacturer senses the farmer’s needs and develops labor- 
saving devices such as tractors, milking machines, modern fur- 
niture and equipment of all sorts. The farmer ingeniously 
applies the manufacturer’s products to his particular needs and 
in doing so, points the way to still greater improvements. And 
the farm paper tells the agricultural world of the results of the 
labors of both manufacturer and farmer, that all might benefit. 


The members of the Standard Farm Paper Unit constantly 
have observed the trend of farming progress and adjusted their 
editorial counsel to fit the new conditions. As the different 
phases of farming have become modernized, they have encour- 
aged their 2,000,000 readers to adopt the methods that would 
produce the most money and comfort. 


Fortunately, they have been in a position to do this readily, 
having scores of trained editors in the field, reporting the results 
of experiments. Each member watches the interests of its 
readers, giving counsel where needed and passing on to the 
other members conclusions based on its observations. 


And so the three of us—farmer, manufacturer and publishers 
of the Standard Farm Paper Unit—have kept step in the march 
to better farm living. 
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What Farmers Want To Know 


Care Required to Make Good Cider Vinegar 


Can you give us directions for making 
good cider vinegar? We have secured poor 
results for the past several years. Once a 
very undesirable flavor was produced, an- 
other time the cider failed to develop the 
right amount of acid. We would appreciate 
some suggestions as to what Is our trou- 
ble—H. L. F., New York. 

HERE may be several reasons why 
cider does not develop into good 
vinegar. The cider may not have suffic- 
ient sugar (8%) to produce 4% acid. 
The acetic acid fermentation may start- 
before the alcoholic fermentation has 
changed all the sugar to alcohol. This 
can be avoided by adding a liberal quan- 
tity of yeast to the cider, and keeping it 
at a fairly high temperature, at least 70° 
F. Undesirable forms of bacteria may 
multiply in either the cider or vinegar. 
This can be prevented by cutting out 
rotten spots in apples, washing apples 
which are dirty, keeping all containers 
and apparatus clean and keeping out all 
foreign material. The acetic acid fer- 
mentation may be slow or may not pro- 
ceed at all. This can be speeded up by 
adding a liberal quantity of old vinegar 
or mother of vinegar, taking care that 
air can easily enter the cask, and keeping 
it at a fairly high temperature. Vinegar 
that has reached the 4% acetic acid 
stage may deteriorate if exposed to the 
air. Certain bacteria have the ability to 
work on the acid and break it up into 
other products. 


Sugar is Changed to Alcohol 


The first step in the formation of vine- 
gar is the change of the sugar to alcohol, 
This change is brought about by a spe- 
cies of bacteria, and can be hastened by 
the addition of yeast, if fresh yeast 
cakes can be obtained, which may be 
added in the proportion of one cake to 5 
gallons of cider. The cider should be 
kept in a warm place, preferably in a 
temperature of 70° F. The container 
should not be tightly corked, neither 
should it be filled more than 34 full to 
allow for foam during fermentation. The 
kind of bacteria which changes the sugar 
to acid works better in the absence of 
air. Within a few days, there should be 
a vigorous fermentation with the giving 
off of a large amount of carbon-dioxide 
gas. 

It is particularly important that the 
second step in the process, which is the 
changing of alcohvl to acetic acid should 
not begin until after the first process is 
complete. If it does, the acid produced 
stops the action of the bacteria which 
change sugar to alcohol, and the requir- 
ed amount of acid will never be produc- 
ed. After the alcoholic fermentation is 
finished, the product is properly known 
as hard cider. There will be a consid- 
erable amount of sediment in the bot- 
tom. The clear liquid at the top should 
be drawn off or the entire contents may 
be strained through a cloth. : 


Air Needed for Acetic Bacteria 


A good supply of air is required for 
the best work of bacteria which work on 
the alcohol changing it to acetic acid. 
Care should be taken at this point to put 
the cider into a clean cask or a cask 
which has previously contained vinegar 
of a good quality. It should not be fill- 
ed over 34 full, and the opening should 
be covered with cheese cloth or lightly 
plugged with cotton to allow the en- 
trance of air. It helps at this point if 
the proper kind of bacteria can be added 
to the cider. If good, old vinegar is 
available, it can be added in the propor- 
tion of one pint to 5 gallons of cider. 
The so-called mother of vinegar may be 
added if it is light-colored and clear. If 
it has a tough, leathery appearance, it 
should not be added. 

The change from sugar to alcohol was 
completed in rather brief time, but the 
change from alcohol to acetic acid re- 
quires a much longer time for comple- 
tion. The temperature at which the cider 


is held has a considerable effect on the 
length of time required. If the temper- 
ature is 70° F., the fermentation may be 
complete in six month’s time. If the 
temperature is 50° FF. it may require 
two years. Because of the fact that the 
bacteria require air, the formation of the 
acetic acid takes place only at the sur- 
face of the liquid. The container should 
not be disturbed as the film which forms 
at the top may sink to the bottom and 
the process would be retarded. The 
operation of changing hard cider to 
vinegar may be speeded up by the fol- 
lowing plan: When a cask of vinegar hag 
reached the required acidity, two-thirds 
of it may be removed, taking care to 
leave the scum behind, and the barrel 
may be filled with hard cider to the % 
mark. Sweet cider should never be adde 
ed to vinegar, because as already men- 
tioned the acetic acid stop the change of 
the sugar into alcohol. 


Cleaning Out Fencerows 


We have several fence rows that have 
grown up to brush and we are debating 
whether to clean them out. It looks like 
a big task to me, and | am wondering If 
it will not cost more than the land will be 
worth. What would you advise. We have 
a tractor that we could use for clearing 
the field.—C. A. S., New York. 


W* think there i- no question but that 

the value of the land will be less 
than the cost of clearing it, particularly 
if the brush has reached any size. Howe 
ever that is not the only thing to consider, 
I. the first place the cost wil: be largely 
made up of labor, and if this is done dure 
ing times when other work is not pressing, 
the cost will not be felt. In case the brush 
is so big that it cannot be pulled with « 
tractor, but needs dynamite, the cash cost 
will be increased. If some stove wood 
results, this will lessen the cost of clear 
ing. 

If cleaning out the brush enables you to 
enlarge the size of cultivated fields, you 
will save some time each year as long as 
you own the farm. You will also save 
in various other ways that may not be 
apparent at first thought. The damage 
done by brush extends further than one 
thinks. The soots extend into the field 
and take so much plant food and moisture 
that the crop amounts to little. Such fence 
rows also furnish a breeding place for 
weeds and insects. The improved looks 
of the farm will also have a real market 
value. 

We would by- all means advise clearing 
out the brush, by v-orking it when it will 
not interfere with productive farm opera- 
tions. 


Hens Stay on Roosts 


Many of our hens stay on the roosts 
nearly all the time. They sit with their 
necks drawn in and seem to take little 
interest in life.. Can you tell us what le 
wrong with them?—L. M. W., New Jersey. 


OU do not say what you are feeding 
the hens or how many eggs they are 

producing. You will find a few hens that 
stay in the roosts in almost any flock 
They are the ones that are not producing, 
and as a usual thing it is a good plan to 
dispose of them. They are likely to be low 
in vitality, and may become sick and spread 
disease to the other hens in the flock. We 
are assuming, of course that they are cared 
for properly and that they are not sick. 

Frequently hens stay on the roosts be 
cause there is nothing else to do. They 
are fed whole grain three times a day, 
which is not likely to cause them to lay 
many eggs, ‘the floor is bare and damp, 
and they naturally go on the roosts. F 
ing the grain in deep litter, keeping the 
house dry, and giving them plenty of dry 
mash will stimulate the good hens to pro- 
duction, and after this has been done, 
ones that still stick to the roosts should 
be sold. The hen that is producing is the 
happiest and most active. 
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How to Handle Hides 


A Profitable By-Product of the Dairy 


HILE the sale of hides from farms 

is a comparativel: small source of in- 
come on any one farm, the aggregate value 
of hides removed on farms is surprisingly 
large. The price secured for them on the 
farm is often lower than it should be be- 
cause of the defects that are commonly 
found in them, some of which can be easily 
avoided. Greater care in their removal 
will add to their value as well as prevent 
waste of the leather supply. 

Among the more common defects are 
cuts and scores. These may be avoided by 
using the knife as little as possible and 
by using greater care. It is easy to see 
that a cut lowers the value of the hide, 
but not so easy to sce that a score or a 
furrow made in the hide also reduces its 
value. 

Many hides are not taken off in a way 
to reduce the amount which must be 
trimmed off to the lowest degree. The 
slitting along the belly and should 
be straight and located so that when the 
hide is spread out it will be as nearly 
rectangular as possible. 


legs 


Good Salt 


tailbones and 
Leaving them 


Avoid Spoilage—Use 


Sinews, dewclaws, meat, 
tidders should be removed. 


increases the danger of spoiling. The salt 
tused should be clean, coarse rock salt. 
Dirty salt causes stained hides. Care 


should be used not to drag the hide on the 
ground or floor which destroys the grain 
and reduces the value. Hides containing 
grub holes are reduced in value. These 
ox warble holes may be prevented by con- 
sistently applying a mixture of iodoform 
and vaseline to the grubs in the backs of 
the cows. 

Salting the hides is best done in a dry, 
cool room. Sefore salting clean it 
thoroughly removing all flesh, dirt, and 
blood from both sides of the hide. Trim 
the hide removing all stripgy pieces. In 
cool weather the arfimal heat is allowed 
to escape before salting, while in warm 
weather they are sprinkled lightly with 
salt. They should not be piled and salted 
while warm. Spread out the hide 
absolutely flat, first sprinkling the floor 
with salt. Sprinkle the flesh side evenly 
with clean coarse salt using about a pound 
oi salt to a pound of hide. Be careful to 
salt thoroughly and uniformly. Work the 
salt well into the heavy parts, such as 
the head, and be sure the edges of the 
hide are well salted. Hides may be piled 
together, always keeping the flesh side up 
and the heads at one end of the pile. 

When cured hides, put them 
over a barrel overnight to allow them to 
drain. Shake off the excess salt and bundle 
each hide by itself. First fold in head and 
neck on the body of the hide, then make a 
narrow fold on each side by throwing the 
belly edges on the body of the hide, then 
fold the legs back on these laps. Make 
another fold on each side of the hide to- 
wards the center and finally fold together 
making a long narrow rectangular bundle. 
Then fold into a square bundle and tie. 


shipping 





Good Shelter For Cows 


Cc 


cows 


warm, dry quarters for the 
lessen to a large extent the 
quantity of food required for bodily heat 
in winter and should any surplus food 
above that required for warmth be fed 
it will be converted into the healthy animal 
growth and milk. But if the shelter pro- 
vided is such that the animal is compelled 
to depend upon food for heat, the food so 
fed is a loss and also a total expense to 
the owner. Nor should we provide shelter 
for the cows in the inter only. All of the 
seasons have their disadvantages in this 
respect, but warmth in the winter and suf- 
ficient ventilation in summer must be pro- 
vided in order to have a good healthy herd 
of cattle, whether they be milch cows or 
otherwise. In Summing it all up, the com- 
fort of the animals must be considered at 
all seasons of the year. 

In feeding an animal I think you will 


agree that the main object in mind is 
profit; therefore, every advantage must 
be taken if the profit is to be increased. 
The_ heaviest loss incurred on the ma- 
jority of farms is in the consumption of 
food for the purpose of providing warmth 
of body because of improper methods of 
sheltering the animals during those periods 
when the snow, winds and cold rains pre- 
vail. Every farmer who is progressive 
and who aims to produce and reduce his 
expenses to a minimum sum must nof’ 
overlook the matter of investing in build- 
ings that will keep the animals comfort- 
able. And it would be poor policy to do 
otherwise as both the adults and young 
stock thrive best when conditions are 
favorable both as to food and warmth. 
Stock cattle left run loose in a large 
shed with a good roof, plenty of light, 
well ventilated, and with open doors, will 
be much more comfortable and less liable 
to accidents than when fastened to im- 
proper surroundings such as narrow stalls, 
etc., and they will come through the 
winter in a thriving condition and will 
be as clean as when on a pasture field 
during the summer.—H. W. S., Pa. 


, 


Causes Swollen Udders 


We are having a great deal of trouble 
with our dairy of 20 apparently healthy 
cows, that look to be in excellent condition. 
From one to two weeks after freshening 
time last spring there have been periodic 
spelis of swollen udders, sometimes one 
quarter often more. Would last one night 
or in some cases three or four days, reoc- 
curring in some animals three and four 
times. The swelling is hard as can be to 
the touch. We had our tocal veterinarian 
but he didn’t seem to say much. We 
have a warm barn with water buckets, feed 
and milk regularly. They are fed excellent 
hay and corn silage witn a grain ration of 
2 parts wheat feed to 1 of oil meal and 1 
of gluten, about 8 quarts per cow per day. 
After they were turned out we gave a 
small amount of wheat feed till August 1st 
when we began to feed green oats. 

The cows look fine. We are worried and 
will be very grateful if you will tell us 
what you think.—M. R, New York. 


T is extremely difficult to 

your case 
ence. 

From what you state we are led to 
believe that the animals are affected 
with garget that is nothing more or less 
than the congestion of the udder. This 
congestion may be aggravated at times 
if the cows stand in a draft of cold air. 

Garget is quite common in heavy milk- 
ers just before and just after calving. 
Sometimes it develops when cows are 
not thoroughly milked out. Common 
garget is easily treated by massaging 
the bag thoroughly with the palm of 
the hand, with or without lard. It is 
usually better to use a camphorated 
ointment. 


diagnose 
by means of correspond- 


Keeping the Bacteria Count Low 


We get a premium for milk with a low 
bacteria count. Our milk has been getting 
this premium quite regularly until recently 
when our count was high, without any ap- | 
parent reason. Could you help us to find 
the cause of it?—H. R. W., New York. 

F you have really been using the same 

care with your milk, the high bacteria 
count may be caused by one or more cows 
with a slight attack of garget. Where the 
bacteria count is made by a microscope 
it is possible for a. expert to tell whether 
the bacteria are of this type or not. 

Sometimes we think we are using care 
when we are neglecting some little detail 
which causes the trouble. The two points 
to watch are first to have few bacteria in 
the milk, and second to cool it and keep 
it cool so the ones that are present will 
not multiply. Assuming that the cows are 
healthy, bacteria can be kept from the 
milk by using top pails by washing the 
flanks and udder before milking, and by 
milking with dry hands. 

The conditions necessary for the growth 
of bacteria are food, warmth and moisture. 
Milk is ideal for their growth if kept 
warm because all the conditions are present. 
‘Ve remove some cf them by cooling the 
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It Is Good Business To 
Feed Your Stock the Best 


When market time comes and your plump, 
healthy stock bring you top-notch prices you 
“DOLD-QUALITY” 
Their rich, 
gredients have been for years increasing the 
market values of cattle, hogs and poultry. 
For Hogs—Digester Tankage, Meat Meal. 
For Cattle—Soluble Blood Flour. 
For Poultry—Meat Scrap, Poultry Bone, Charcoal, 
Oyster Shells, Poultry Grit. 
Write for Prices and Descriptive Matter 


JACOB DOLD PACKING CO., Dept. A. A., Buffalo, N. Y. 


BY- 
wholesome in- 
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of one.” 












Putting a LEADCLAD fence on your place gives 
you practically three fences for a single price. It’s 
the coating of a fence, not the amount of steel in it, that 
keeps it from rusting. LEADCLAD has a coating of pure 
LEAD, weatherproof and rustless, seven times as heavy as 
the generally recognized standard of galvanized fence. 
what makes a LEADCLAD last—it’s built to outwear three 
ordinary galvanized fences—to give you “3 fences for the price 
Write today for test reports and full particulars. 


LEADCLAD WIRE CO. 
MOUNDSVILLE, W. VA. j 


That’s 





CATTLE BREEDERS 








BROOKFIELD FARM 


weavquants: ~mener OR 





DURHAM - CON NECTICUT 


When you are ready to change from 
dairy to beef, we can sell you a real 
Herd Header Bull and some real female 
HEREFORDS of the right type and 
breeding. 


PHILIP 3. RICH 
Manager. 


ANDY CARTER 
Herdsman. 





PURE-BRED GUERNSEYS 


FARMERS—BREEDERS—DAIRYMEN 

We can offer you bull calves and young 
oulls out of A. R. cows and sired by May 
Rose Bulls that stand for production and 
Prices are for quick sale. Write 


type. 
for list. 
Herd Accredited 


FORGE HILL FARM, Dept. A 
New Windsor on Hudson, N. Y. 


Flintstone Milking Shorthorns 

WE ARE OFFERING 
An especially good lot of young bulls out 
of good milking dams. Write us about 
them and get our herd catalogue. 
FLINTSTONE FARM, Dalton, Mass. 
D. H. Cande, Mgr 


When writing to advertisers be sure to 
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Milk Sold at 
a Premium 


It ts possible to secure a higher price per quart for 
Guernsey milk. Hundreds are doing it today. 


It is not a long or difficult job te change your 
present herd into a money making Guernsey herd. 


Why not ask us to tell you about ft? We'll gladly 
do so. 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
9 Grove Street 
Peterboro, New Hampshire. 
8618 














Stannox Farm 


| A HOME OF PUREBRED GUERNSEYS | 


We offer two bull calves, two and five months 
out of AR dame with eredible records, and 
sires that get production and type. 


For jars write 
P. F. STAPLES, E. HOLLISTON, MASS. 








Darticul 
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When Writing Advertisers 


Be sure to say you Saw it in 
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MILK PRICES 





























for 3% milk in the 201 to 210-mile zone: 

















HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative Class , CcccccccccccccccccccccccesGardO 
Association announces the following mone maeaienieias 2.30 
_ 5 
prices that dealers will pay the League dur- ye 3B 2.00 
ing the first part of November for milk 7 ce — we weiss tm ends deen on 1.95 
testing 3% in the basic zone of 20: to 210 } ral agin a ng each class are not 
wil € New York Cit Th the final prices the farmer receives. The 
miles ¢ Nev o ity i . = . ¢ : 
enentionad hel - pom it ya ved F te final price received from the dealer is the 
! on bel ¥ we # re et = y *h€ result of the weighted average of the class 
ar it go fe He ‘ C4 r : 
. Bs a } Poot, fy @ré prices. This average weighted price is the 
‘ é 5 y in rague. ; + 
: : p o acege one to be compared with the League pool 
‘ ] I price : 
Cl 
Clo Interstate Producers 
cl The Interstate Milk Producers As- 
Cl sociation (Philadelphia Price Plan), 
- 7B Wi nnounce the receiving station prices or 
: , ~; ~ h > price to the farmer in the 201 to 210- 
' ‘ An a ' = 210 cae zone from Philadelphia for 3% milk 
Clase 4 : os “Sap we pera - is $2.19. In the 101 to 110 mile-zone, 
ass prices il e¢ D T putter . 
' I ; on <r the price is $2.29, 
and American cheese quotations on the 
New York market BUTTER MARKET RECOVERS 
League Announces October Pool Prices CREAMERY A Year 
SALTED No 1 
Gr pool price 7 : $2.38 Higher ov. 17 Nov. 10 Ago 
yxy , 07 than extra ..53!/-54 50 -50!> 43!/2-44 
Net Pool price - 231 Extra (92sc) 52'/2-53 -49'> 43 - 
Net « h noite orn 2.21 81-91 score 45 -52 44 49 32 -42 
T mai a price to farmers for Ser Lower G'd's 43!2-4442 43 -44 31 -32 
em 24 was $1.76 ; Light receipts and a better buying 
nterest has -sponsib ) > de- 
Sheffield Producers a been responsible for the d 
P : ae cided improvement in the butter market 
The Sheffield Farms Producers an- <;, ies Miia ail t The fane ate 
aia ie “iene eaten tee ae ice our last report. The fancier marks 
n u ces wa g ft “@ were the first to experience the upward 
silk in the 201 to 210-mile zone: nd bu ~ 179) : ae 
trend but by the 17th the influence re- 
Class 1 Ph ee cted on the l 7 . lit The le 
Class 5 2.30 act ower qualities 1 de- 
C Sena na earsotneaaa a Soames Picea: ~ nand however, is primarily for the fancy 
lass ¢ rrades which ] Le . fetele wel 
: gra which has kept stocks fairly well 
yrices let r im utte Tr : “. 
me. $3 4 peres ne ¢ m ed by be o- cleaned up The low market of last 
& . ees quotati ;$ on th New ork week influet ced a lot of buy¢ rs to hold 
~ . ‘ , . a off to wait further developments. At 
é bove prices in eacl @S8S @f€ she eg: ' . 
wipe a ve pen : a cacn Cla ire the same time their stock were depleting 
not the final prices the farmer receives. so that when the market began to 
[he final prices received from the dealer stren en they jumped in all of a sud- 
is the result of the weighted average of de: n which only served to strengthen the 
the class prices. This average weighted market. 
price is the one to be compared with the FANCY CHEESE HIGHER 
Lv gue pe of price. ; ; STATE A Year 
The Sheffield Producers’ announce FLATS Nov. 1 Nov. 10 Ago 
the weighted price for September will Fresh fancy 25!/2-27 252-265 20'/a-21'/2 
be $2.58 per hundred for 3° milk with Fresh av’ge .24'/2-25 2412-25 20 “os 
na Ps as Held fancy ..27 -28 27 -28 22 -22'3 
regular differentials. Held av’ge . .25!/p-26!/> 25!/-26!> 20 -21 
Non Pool Cooperative ome in 
: The che market as a whole has 
The Non-Pooling Dairymen’s Coop- teen extremely quict of lat probably 
erative annownces the following prices due to the fact that advices from Wis- 
n idicate a somewhat sier tone. 
. mas the market on up-St cheese 
If You Have Carload Shipments of H : mark . iM ate cheese 
j is hol very firm. A few real fancy 
HAY OR POTATOES |» even said to be held above quota- 
To Dispose of Communicate with | NEARBY EGGS SLUMP 
NEARBY A Year 
W. D. POWER & CO., WHITES Nov. 17 Nov. 10 Ago 
Selected Extras 79-80 85-88 81-84 
Av'’ge extras .» °78 82-85 77-80 
601 West 33rd Street, New York wutee firsts ‘ 68.76 72-80 71-76 
| Firsts ... -62-67 62-70 62-70 
| Gathered ., 50-76 50-79 52-73 
SHIP YOUR EGGS (Peis — we 
BROWNS 
WHITE AND BROWN Fancy 70-77 68-75 65-72 
The eco market ha taken < ~icle 
To R. BRENNER & SONS |The cee market has taken a decided 
m our last report when we re- 
Bonded Commission Merchants ported that less firmness was evident in 
si on TH rimary cau ; his 
358 Greenwich St., New York City | the mark The primary cause for th 
——— dow! are turn can e attributes o 
ld 1 I ted t 
| heavier receipts of medjum grades and 
| pullet eggs, although the fancier marks 
$10 Down Buys} | tive also deca in freer supply. As a 
matter of fact, 80c is only obtained for 
> extra fancy selected nearbys in rare in- 
oO S ein u tanc Pacific Coast whites have also 
Lf . had direct effect on the nearby mar- 
A Deuble Descendant of ket If these improve undoubtedly the 
The Century Sire nearbys will react, however, the sup- 
Dutchland Colentha Sir Inka plies at the moment are more than 
q oan 
This fine young bull, born April ‘2, ample to meet the demand, ; 
has extremely fine close-up records One of the features of the market, how- 
his pedigree His sire is out of a ever t} advance of fancy brown eggs 
31-pound daughter of Dutchland Col- Aas 1.34 ae n the decrease. Browns 
intha Sir Inka, the best son of that } while whites were on t = = deg 
famous milk sire, Colantha Johanna | | gained 2 cents a dozen all along the line 
Lad, and he has 22 A.R. daughters to while whites lost 6 to 8c 
his credit, the best of which has a mae ; : G 
record of 30 pounds. LIVE POULTRY HIGHER 
This young buli’s dam Is 1 DAUGH- i A Year 
TER of Dutchland Colantha Sir Inka, FOWLS é 
: 5 Nov. 17 Nov. 10 Ago 
nd Is out of Winana Segis May 2nd, : . + 20-2 24-30 
the holder of the New York State Colored wesesscseees 26-30 = . oo. 
record for the 305-day period at 4/2 Leghorns ..... - 19-20 IS- 
years of age. CHICKENS 
When you analyze this young bull’s OOS EEE 25-27 17-19 25-30 
pedigree you cannot help but marvel LOGNOFNS coccccccse 23- 16-18 28-30 
it the excellent breeding and produc- 3 , ae 
tion records that are back of him As w approach Thanksgiving, the 
w h Insure him as a getter of high | live ’ ultry market is steadily improv- 
r fjucing daughters In your herd. He ini ne t 4 + week New York 
is a ne-bred “Dutch” producer. — ‘ ss -— past Ds = - NCW bo we 
PRICE $150. Terms Arranged. | Has been more than sulhciently Supphec 
‘ se | with live poultry and it was distinctly 
Write for Particulars | a ba : market. However, by the 17th 
f wie were Saw tanae activ ‘ 
FISHKILL FARMS __| | fancy fowls were enjoying an active d 
T spe vy iancy arkKs an -m- 
NRY MORGENTHAU, JR., Owner mand especia lly rad - aid The de- 
HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N. Y. ae ee ee ee ee 
mand for chickens has also improved. 
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At the same time the supply is much 
lighter. Trade is now in the sellers’ 
favor. 

Poultrymen and farmers who have 
followed the trend of the market as 
given in these columns will undoubtedly 
profit during the holidays. On the 17th 
express fowls and chickens were in 
strong demand and were wanted. The 
top of the market will not be reached 
until the 23rd and 24th, however, it is 
expected that prices will be much higher. 

Turkeys are meeting a very good de- 
tuand, bringing from 40c to 45c on the 
17th. A year ago on the same day they 
were bringing 30c and 32c. On the 
Tuesday previous to Thanksgiving last 
year turkeys were from 35c to 40c. On 
that basis it looks as though the mar- 
ket on the 24th will easily top at 50c 


although there is no assurance. of this 
as anything may happen. 
GRAINS AND FEEDS | 
FUTURES Year 
Nov. 17 Nov. 10 ° 
(At ~ cago) 
WORE cocccccecs 1.5712 1.507% 1.536 
) enon Seccessecses 763g -7538 1.15% 
GAB cccecscicens 387% .38!2 54g 
CASH GRAINS 
(At New York) 
Wheat, No.2Red 1.80 1.74 1.744 
Corn, No. 2 Yel. .1.03%g 1.0253 1.38'/5 
Oats, No. 2...... 48! .48!5 6114 
FEEDS Nov "44 Nov. 7 
(At Buffalo) 
GG. BERS ccccccess 27.50 27.50 40.00 
Ge BPO cccccscese 30.50 30.00 29.00 
OPS BOR cccccesces 33.00 32.50 32.50 
Stand’d Mids ...... 31.00 30.50 32.50 
Soft W. Mids. ..... 38.00 38.00 37.00 
Fiour Mids. ........ 38.00 37.50 37.50 
See GD cuteccesues 44.00 44.00 44.00 
Wh. Hominy ...... 35.00 33.00 46.00 
Yel. Mominy ....... 34.00 32.00 44.50 
Corn Meal .......... 37.00 35.50 46.00 
Gluten Feed ....... 41.75 41.75 43.75 
Gluten Meal ....... 53.75 50.75 52.75 
36% C. S. Meal .38.00 37.00 42.00 
41% C. S. Meal .40.00 40.00 44.00 
43% C. S. Meal ....42.00 42.00 47.00 
34% O. P. Linseed 
Gel GRRE ccecscucs 45.50 45.50 46.00 


The above feed quotations are taken from the 
weekly reports of the New York State Department 
of Farms and Markets. 


POTATO MARKET EASIER 

The potato market has taken on an 
easier tone of late and is very unsettled. 
fhe embargo is still in effect and as yet 
the yards are terribly congested. When 
prices hit the top a couple of weeks 
ago there was such a unanimous re- 
sponse on the part of shippers that it 
overwhelmed the receiving end and it is 
natural that this weakness should re- 
sult. However, in spite of this, there is 
a feeling of confidence on the part of 
the trade. Lower prices are being of- 
fered in the country but farmers are 
reluctant to sell until ‘offers more closely 
approach their ideas of values. The city 
market is considerably below country 
prices. Long- Island farmers are sit- 
ting ticht and the same is true olf many 
points in New York State. 

MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 


The live calf market still hangs around 
$16 as the top for prime stock, most 
of the trading being however, from $13 
up to $15.50. The market is firm. 

Live spring lambs are meeting a firm 
market, prime stock selling up to $16.90 
with medium grades anywhere from $14 
to $16 per cwt. 

Fancy country dressed veal calves are 
iu: a better sition of late bringing 19 
to 20 cents. Medium grades are weak. 





When Pullets Start Business 
(Continucd from page 397) 

During the day there should always be 
available on abundance of green food like 
cull cabbage or carrots, :o sey nothing of 
plenty of grit and minerals to sup yply the 
necessities of egg manufacturing. Ob- 
viously the water supply should always be 
clean and fresh. Dirty drinking fountains 
invariably contain all manner of disease 
organisms that may work a hardship on 
the hen if she happens to have an off day 
or two. 

While we are discussing the subject of 
feeds, it might be well to discuss here that 
many poultrymen find it to their advantage 
to plan on a small storeroom at one end 
of the main house or very close to it, where 
they can lay in a weck’s supply of feed 
and thereby eliminating a lot of extra 
carrying. 

The use of semi-solid buttermilk or other 
milk products of a similar character, 
bothers some poultrymen. They do not 


Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


seem to know whether to use it or not. 
There is no question but what semi-solid 
buttermilk or any other milk product, for 
that matter, is a very valuable asset in the 
ration. However, its use will be de- 
termined on the ration that is being fed. 
Many commercial mashes are so made up 
that it is unnecessary to supplement them 
with an additional supply of milk. It is 
already taken care of in the ration. In- 
variably where a man mixes his own mash 
he can afford to use buttermilk with 
safety, provided, of course he does not 
have too much meat scrap or high grade 
tankage in his ration. <A ration that con- 
tains 10% high grade tankage can stand 
semi-solid buttermilk, Where a ration 
contains 20% tankage, no additional milk 
is necessary. Local supply will determine 


in the end just how these should be 
balanced. 
On many farms the pullets are still on 


growing mash where they should be on 
a laying mash. It is unwise to change 
from one to the cther too rapidly. It is 
too much oi a shock on the pullets and 
may result in slight temporary disorders. 
The change should be gradual from day 
to day, decreasing one and increasing the 
other. Eventually they will be on their full 
timg production basis and then they are 
ready to go ahead in spite of the heavy 
weather outside. 





FARMS FOR SALE 


100 ACRE FARM $3500 WITH 
HORSES, 14 CATTLE, $4000 PINE 








And hemlock timber estimated, besides 800 eds. wood 
bringing $12 cord; complete farm equipment, retail 
wood business in nearby town, crops to winter stock; one 
most beautiful farms in whole section; warm loamy till- 
age, dandy brook watered pasture, equipped sugar bush, 
fruit; homey 5-room stone & brick cottage, running water, 
good barns, silo, large granary, etc. Worth years of 


like this; $3500 gets it, 
Illus. catalog farm bar- 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, 


searching to find a bargain 
terms arranged. Details * 9 
gains thruout many states. Free. 
255-R, 4th Ave., New York City. 








$12,000 IN YEAR FROM 550 ACRES 
STOCKED & EQUIPPED; ALL $6500 

















Estimated 600,000 ft. timber, 6000 eds. hardwood te 
more than pay for all; returns assured from log cone 
tract, campers, summer boarders, sheep raising, farming, 
ete.; adjoins State Park with 10,000 acres free pasture; 
100 acres tillable loam, 150-acre pasture, 1000 sugar 
maples, fruit, berries, good 7-room house, barns, garage, 
etc. Leaving country, only $6500 with cows and calves, 
74 sheep, poultry, 4000 ft. lumber, hay, grain, potatoes, 
vegetables, equipment included. Easy terms. CHAS. A. 
TYRE, Corinth, N. Y. 

DELAWARE CO. FARM WITH 
GREAT TRACT TIMBER, 25 COWS 
And young stock, horses, chickens 124 auto, cream sep- 
arator, all farming tools & equipmer splendid spring with 
great ‘force at house, 5 or 6 others & stream in pasture; 


ected, 75 acres cultiva- 
$10,000 worth stove 
40-cow base- 
000 for 
Manor, 


200 acres close school, milk ec 
tion, estimated 500,000 ft. timber, 
wood, good lot fruit, good 6-room house, 
ment barn, other bidgs. Hurry & it’s yours at $¢ 
all, part cash. AUGUST JOHNSON, Livingston 














In eight short weeks | will 
train you for a high salaried 
position in the world’s greatest business. McSweeny trained 
men earn up to $10,000 
»# year and better. 


Inthe auto, tractor and elec- 
trical business 










ainnati, 
board you FREE for Sel 





McSWEENY 
Auto, Tractor and 
Electrical Shope 
(Address shops nearest you) 


oon ithout obligation, send me your big 
E book and details of your special 
SHORT TIME offer. 











Nene ——_____. ___ — 


Address — 
one = 
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THE 
UNADILLA SILO 
is a different Silo 


... that’s why it outsells any other two silos 
in the east and is on so many fine estates. 

Its door fasteners form a permanent and 
safe ladder—convenient and sure. 

The doors are air-tight, water-tight, they 
can't stick or freeze in. They open at the 
level of the silage! All you dois push silage 

ut. Send for catalog and early order 
counts. 
Write for catalog on our well staved, 
accurately built low priced farm 
water tubs, storage 
tanks and Cornerleas 
poultry houses. 


New! Beautiful! 
Different! 


Dress up your lawns with 
Unadilla arbors, fences and 
gates. 







Write for catalog 
UNADILLA SILO CO. 
Box B Unadilla, N.Y. 

















E.W TOWNSEND & SONS NURSERIES 
® © SALISBURY, MD. Catalog FREE 
Largest Growers of Strawberry Plants in the World 





POULTRY BREEDERS _ 
BABY CHIC Pure Bred Barred 


Rocks. Bred for size 
and egg production. The kind that 
make big broilers. Send for price list. 
KOSTER POULTRY FARM, 
Laurel Delaware. 
WHITE 
ERRIS 125555 PULLETS 


Da, Thousands now at low prices. Trapnested, COCAERE, 
e pedigreed. Egg contest winners for years. Pay ~ 
A , 








after you see them. Complete satisfaction gueranteed. 
Write today for special sale bulletin and big free catalog. SEES: 
GEO. B. FERRIS, 964 Union, Grano Rarios. micn EGGS 





BABY CHICKS 2% Ascount now gir- 


en on all orders re- 
ceived this month for Spring delivery. Pure bred stock. 
Husky chicks. 12 varieties. ‘Send for price List. 
SCHOENBORN’S HATCHERY 


335 Main St. Hackensack, W. J. Phone 1604 





- ’ 


Jones’ Barred Rock Chicks 
We are now booking orders for early delivery, 
first batch Nov. 16th. Write for prices. 
A. ©. JONES, GEORGETOWN, DEL. 











PULLETS FOR SALE 


310 Selected Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks. From 
heavy laying stock. Price $2.00 each. Ship any num- 
ber C. 0. D. on approval. Choice breeding cockerels 
$4.00 each. WILLIAM DAILEY, LEXINGTON, MASS. 





25.000 CHICKS WEEKLY, Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Guineas 
Bantams. Collies, Stock, Eggs, low. Catalog. 


PIONEER FARMS, TELFORD, PA. 


HORSE BREEDERS 
BELGIANS 


Farceur Belgians will give you 
ROFIT RODUCTION 
ROGRESS LEASURE 








_ Before buying see the Farceurs 
Btallions and mares at reasonable prices. 


KNOLLWOOD FARM 
FAYETTEVILLE, M. Y., DEPT. A. 


A L. Brockway, Owner Oliver Jones, Supt. 


Registered PERCHERONS 


WILLIAM A. REID 





All ages, for sale at 
$200 to $500 each. 


MOUNT HOLLY, w. J. 


SWINE BREEDERS 


200—FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE—200 
Yorkshire and Chester eross and Chester and Berk- 
shire cross, all good growthy pigs. For feeding pigs 6 to 
8 weeks old, $4 each; 8 to 9 weeks old $4.50 each. 1 
Bave pure bred Chester Whites 6 to 7 weeks old, $5.00 
@ach. Barrow boars or sows, also pure bred Yorkshire Bar- 
fow boars or sows, $5 each. I guarantee safe delivery 
and no charge for shipping crates. All pigs C. @. D. on 
ur approval. 
ALTER LUX 388 Salem St. WOBURN, MASS. 
Tel. 0086. 











155—PIGS FOR SALE—155 


Chester and Berkshire cross, and York- 
shire and Chester cross, all large healthy 
igs, weaned, and good feeders. Pigs 8 to 

weeks old, $4.50 each, and 6 to 7 weeks 
old, $4 each. Safe delivery guaranteed, no 
eharge for shipping crates; if not satisfied 
upon arrival at your station, return at 
My expense. Shipped subject to your ap- 
roval. A. M. LUX, 206 Washington St., 
Woburn, Mass. 





All ages. On approval. C.0.D. 
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NNOUNCEMENT was made on No~ 
vember 16 that the Sheffield Farms Co. 
Inc., has entered into an agreement with 
the National Dairy Products Corporation, 
by which the National Dairy Products 
Corporation will acquire Sheffield Farms 
and affiliated companies later in the month. 
The sale was financed by the sale of 
$15,000,000 National Dairy Products notes 
to a syndicate headed by Goldman, Sachs 
and Co., Lehman Bros., Prince and 
Whitely and J. W. Seligman and Co., and 
by the issuance and sale of common stock 
in the company. The note syndicate is 
expected to make a public offering in the 
near future. 

Loton Horton, President of the Sheff- 
field Farms, Inc., will continue in office 
and in charge oi the company’s manage- 
ment. Announcement is made that the 
policy of the company, both toward it’s 
customers and toward farmers will remain 
unchanged and that Mr. Horton and a 
number of associates will become stock- 
holders and join the Board of Directors 
of the National Dairy Products Corpora- 
tion. 

Since it’s incorporation in 1923, the Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corporation has 
acquired control of seventeen milk com- 
panies, and now has contracts for the 
acquisition of six additional companies. 
This purchase, and the recent purchase of 
the Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk Co. of 
Philadelphia is said to insure a volume of 
business of approximately $100,000,0c0 
annually. 


American Agriculturist— 
Michigan Limestone Day 


T a meeting held Thursday afternoon, 

November 12, at Fairview Manor, 
forty-eight merchants, members of the Me- 
dina Advertising Club met with Mr. Fred 
J. Streeter of t:.: Michigan Limestone 
Company and with AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST representatives to plan for a Farm- 
ers’ Rally Day at Medina to be known as 
American Agriculturist-Michigan Lime- 
stone Day. 

A program of speakers, well known in 

the agricultural field, will be one of the 
interesting features throughout the day, 
which has been set for December 14th. 
In order to create an interest in the use 
of limestone, Michigan Limestone Com- 
pany hag made arrangements to award as 
a prize, one carload of lime. It is ex- 
pected that more than two thousand farm- 
ers will come to Medina on this day to 
see the special demonstration in merchants’ 
stores placed by manufacturers. Many of 
these manufacturers who are arranging for 
special displays at Medina are advertisers 
in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
Every minute of the day will be interest- 
ing and AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ad- 
vertisers have promised to aid in every 
possible way with interesting displays of 
their products. 





High School Judging Contest 
At Morrisville 


NEW YORK State School of Agricul- 
ture at Morrisville, New York, held 
its 7th annual high school judging contest, 
in connection with the Farmers Week, 
held during the week of November 6th. 
Judging teams representing 11 high school 
departments of agriculture took part in 
the contest. A cup is donated by the Madi- 
son County Holstein-Friesian Association, 
which will become the permanent posses- 
sion of the team which wins it three 
times. Up to date the following high 
schools have held possession of the cup 
for one year: 
_ Green, Edmeston, 
Jordon, Moravia. 
The team from Marcellus High School 
consisting of Allen Wyckoff, Gerald Dar- 
chester and Vincent Hourigan, won the 
contest this year, making a total of 1182 


Oxford, Endicott, 





BERKSHIRES 


WIANT FARM, Huntington Mills, Pa. 


points. Jordon High School was second 


News From Among the Farmers 
Sheffields Seil to National Dairy Product Co. 


and Moravia High School, third. In ad- 
dition to the teams already mentioned, the 
following schools competed in the contest: 
Malone, Pulaski, Edmeston, Homer, Endi- 
cott, Sherburne, Mexico and Skaneateles. 

The state school presented a pure-bred 
Holstein-Friesian calf to Glenn Morse of 
Moravia who made the highest individual 
score in the two cattle judging events. 
H. B. Noyes of Oneida, associate judge 
at the National Dairy Show in 1923 placed 
the*cows and his piacements were used as 
a standard in judging the placements made 
by the teams. Allen Wyckoff of Marcellus, 


won the silver medal for judging leghorns | 


and Arthur Huey of Jordon won the silver 
medal for judging plymouth rocks. Jerome 

Evans of Skaneateles won the high score 
for judging crops as well as being the 
high score in the judging of fruit. Nor- 
man Foote of Malone was the high score 
in the heifer class. Vincent Hourigan of 
Marcellus was the high score for cows. 
The teams with their accompanying in- 
structors were guests of the state school 
during the contest. Every team present 
signified its intention of visiting the con- 
test next year, and the state school has 
hopes that there will be several teams 
next year which were not present at this 
contest. 





Farmer’s Meetings 

Dec. 1. Annual Meeting of The Otsego 
County Farm Bureau at Oneonta. 
Speakers will be Mrs. Florence 
Knapp, Secretary of State and the 
Hon Peter Ten Eyck. 

Dec. 5. Otsego County Farm Bureau. 
Meeting of Farmers and Bankers. 
Dr. Myers of Cornell will speak. A 
series of inventory demonstration 
meetings throughout the county 
will take place the week following 
this meeting. - 
duction Poultry Show, College of 


Agriculture. 
Farm 


Dec. 2. Suffolk County Annual 
Bureau Meeting at Riverhead. 
Speaker, E. R. Eastman, Editor 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

Dec. 5. Sullivan County, Annual Farm 
and Home Bureau Meeting. Speak- 
er, E. V. Titus, Director of trans- 
portation, N. Y. S. F. B. Federation. 

De: 5. Chemung County Annual Farm 
Bureau meeting at Elmira. Speaker, 
Dr. R. W. Thatcher, Director of the 
Geneva Experiment Station. 

Dec. 5. Herkimer County Annual Farm 
“Bureau Meeting. Speaker, E. R. 
Eastman, Editor AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST. 

Dec. 8 Seneca County Annual Farm 
Bureau meeting in Romulus Grange 


hall. E. R. Eastman, Editor of 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
speak. 
Dec. 9-11. New Jersey Horticultural So- 


ciety Annual Meeting at Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Dec. 12. Livingston County Annual Farm 
Bureau meeting at Geneseo. 














First cost of the / 
trees is the emallest / 


part of an orchard's 

expense. You cannot 

afford to take chances 

on inferior stock when Kel- 

ly Bros. for 45 years have been 

furnishing quality true to name trees. 
About the Cortland Apple 

delivery is guaranteed, made to 

you at just the right time for planting 

provided you order early. Our catalog is 

ready for you. Send for it today and start 

to make your plans now. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES 
1130 Cherry St. Dansville, N. Y. 











“We think it the best of anything we have eve? 
tried.” Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., N. ¥. 
“Never used anything that would heal cow's 
teats as quickly. Results have been wonderful."* 
Benj. Meshman, Bendora Farms, Whippany,N.J. 
“Most wonderful ointment I have ever used in | 
my dairy For Cow Pox have never found it to 
Tequire more than 3 days to make complete cure."* 
Dudley O. Sayre, Hillcrest Farm, Augusta, N. J. 
“Wonderful resulta, not only on sore teats, but 
€n curing foot rot. Very effective for collar galle 
on horses.” Thomas Holt, Dairy Com. of Conn. 
“Very best thing I have ever used for cow’s 
goieve ane other oores on gy W. L. R. 
erry, Mountain Grove, Mo. Formerly with 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Univ. of Missouri. 
OR sore, cracked, stepped-on teats, foot-rot, 
L" cow pox, abscesses, boils, sore eyes, injec 
tions, torn, ulcerations, cuts, wounds, eczema, 
cullar-saddle galls, thrush, canker, fistulas. 
Safe, soothing, non-poisonous, non-irritating. 
Willnot taint milk or increase bacteria. Hastens 
formation of healthy granulations —healing 
Cakes place in one-half less time. 
NOT NEW OR UNTESTED. Used (under 
other name) past 4 years in biggest Hospitals 
(incl’g City of New York), Railways, Industries, 
Navy. Gives same wonderful results on ani« 
mals, Far superior to anything you've ever” 
used. Get results where everything else fails. 
Directions are enclosed forusing these equally 
effectively in your family. 
Lrquip ANIMALIN Price $1.00 Bottle (14 Ib. net) 
ANIMALIN (salve) Price $1.00 Tin ('4 Ib. net) 


NIMALIN 


If your dealer cannot supply you, use order blank 
below. Local Agents: Write for sales plan! 
Reference. Bloomfield Natonal Bank, 

Bloomfield, N. J. 





Dept. H 12 Bloomfield, N. J. 
Enclosed find (mark opposite which preferred). 
D $1.00 for Bottle of Liquid Animalin (24 Ib. net) 
D $1.00 for Tin of Animalin (salve). (4 Ib. net) 
It is understood you will refund money ehould & 
not be entirely satisfied with results. 


FMB ssxe ccsvncesevessecnsewiesecdessccees 


P. O..cccrecrcveccccccceccerecccsccscoccece 


ee er ft ere 





Jan. 4.—Feb. 26. Short Course in Poultry 
at the State Schocl of Agriculture 
at Farmingdale. 

Jan. 13-14-15. Rochester Fruit Show at 
Rochester. 





County Notes 


Chautauqua County.—During the few 
pleasant days of last week, the farmers 
were making desperate efforts to harvest 


the big snow storm of October 21 
caught in the field; considerable pota- 
toes were dug but the buckwheat did 
not fare so well. For before the farm- 
ers could get it dried out and stacked 
or threshed, it began to rain again, and 
now it is covered again with a beauti- 
ful blanket of snow. 

The State and county veterinarians 


the past month. 
cleaned up. 


some whole dairies. It is remarkable 


that in spite of the droves of dairy cows 
that are being slaughtered for T.B. that 
the price of dairy cows remains so low. 
Buyers are not willing to pay for good 
tested cows as much as the indemnity 
allowed for inferior stock. 
ers that list their dairy by the test will 
restock, many will not, a good many are 
going out of business, and are getting 
jobs in town or on state road construc- 
the buckwheat and potato crops that tion. 


Some farme 


Where ten years ago there was 


four loads of milk went through the 
center to the Bordens condensory at 
Sinclairville, now there is about one- 
half of a load. 
deterorated in all parts of the state like 
it has in this part of Chautauqua County 
I don’t think the milk dealers 
be bothered with a surplus on the New 
York market. 
have been testing for T.B. in the county men 
The county is nearly are giving them proper care, are gete 
In this township they took ting pretty satisfactory returns. 


Had the dairy industry 


would 


But it is a fact that the 
vho are keeping good cows and 


—A.J.N. 
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tired,” 


longer rest, you are 
“Why do you go so 


she 


soon 


‘You forget that I have my work at 





the Museum. I have already long out- 
Stayed my leave.” 

‘You have never told me, Monsieur, 
way you took that terrible journey to 
\ibany, e said, after a pause in which 

c i rows were drawn together in 

nt a i 

ihe mans eyes softened as they lingered 
on in lines of her profile, the masses 
t her dusky hair, for she had asked the 

tion with averted face as if fearing 

inswer 

I went to Albany,” he said “to test 
: id of human nature.” 

uu found—?” 
l—that I was a mind reader, 
e <d with a smile, 
ry great secret?” she asked 
with a ow il look in the dark eyes that 
arched his 
“No uu will hear—tomorrow.” 
“—— it, tomorrow you go?” 


4 
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Valley of V oices—2y George Marsh 


checked by a surge of emotion she could 
not control, she stood for an instant, in- 
articulate; then left him alone. 
CHAPTER XLVI 
ATE in February, long after the last 
of the fur cached at the Stooping 
had been traded with St. Onge, a dog- 
team driven by a strange Indian arrived 
at Wailing River. To the surprised 
que of the factor the driver an- 
swered that he had come from Nepigon 
Station with a package and a letter ad- 


stions 


dressed to Mademoiselle Denise St. 
Onge. The factor took the long, wood- 
en box and the letter to his quarters, 


where he found his daughter with Char- 
lotte in the kitchen. 

“A packet has arrived 
announced the excited St. Onge, “with a 
box and a letter for you, my child.” 

“A letter for me?” she said, a wave 
of color sweeping her face, while St. 
Onge watched her curiously. 

In the living room Denise St. 
opened the letter, 
and read: 


from Nepigon,” 


Onge 
postmarked Kenora, 








What Happened In The Story Thus Far 


CTEELE, 


the American has captured the Windigo which has had 


the Wailing River Valley terrified with its mysterious and wierd 
shrieks and howls which have driven the native hunters from the rich 
fur country, thereby sealing the fate of the trading post of St. Onge, 


making it necessary for Denise to 
save her father’s post. 


marry the villianous Lascelles to 


The discovery of the creature in the bear trap 


reveals that Pierre, one of LaFlamme’s henchmen, has been imitating 


the monster of Indian fables. 


Flamme’s trading post, capturing all those who leave 


LaFlamme’s hunters fail to return 


suspicious of a hidden power and flee leaving LaFlamme alone. 


Steele plans a silent blockade of La- 


the post. When 
those remaining will soon become 
In 


this blockade Steele has the help of his two guides, Michel and David 
ind a picked band of Indian hunters many of whom have grudges to 


settle with LaFlamme and his men. 
are captured by the blockading band. Finally LaFlamme is alone. 


One by one LaFlamr..e’s hunters 
He 


tries to escape but David overtakes him and avenges the death of his 


brother. 


worth of furs that have been stolen previously from St. 
Onge’s post of the danger of ruin at the hands of La- 
Steele and David immediately leave for Lascelles’ post, who 


relieves St. 
Flamme 


A search of LaFlamme’s post reveals thousands of dollars 


Onge. This 


is forced to release Denise from her promise of marriage under the 


penalty of suffering punishment at 


volving his fur trade with personal matters. 
but finds himself baffled at every turn. 


the hands of his superiors for in- 
Lascelles threatens Steele 
He signs a letter releasing 


Denise from her promise and Steele starts back to the post. 











\nd I am not to know until you have 
N t n g he had found 
r ur “r eyes on the river shore 
id r | lled him as at that mo- 
t Was it possible she had changed— 
1 now in what his actions must 

y evealed—his loyalty? 
“You will understand—tomorrow,” he 
" rval she sat gazing at 
t, then leaned toward 
th feeling. “What 
t 1 < of me?” she demanded. 
uve 1 and worked for us, 
ther and m iven—given—given | 
\nd it with folded hands while 
1 won. Oh, I want you to 
y how fine you have been through it 
> Sit my gratitude—be- 
1 the floor— 
n in the cl watched 
r while his heart beat 
‘T lfish,—inhospitable,” she 
led r es avoiding his, “but 
w that there is nothing— 
y 1 1 will not do— to prove 
for what you have done.” She 
1 i 1 him and he knew by the con- 
ve 1 ment of her shoulders that 
“There are some things without price,” 
he said l “What I have done, I 
ve not -for reward. I know—that 

I have your gratitude—it is enough.” 

She turned swiftly upon him with: “But 
if you knew—”; seemingly confused, 





“Mademoiselle St. Onge: 
Wailing River. 
“What I wrote you at Ogoké last 
autumn was a lie. I am sorry. 
Rose —— formerly Laflamme.” 


The pa slowly slipped from the 
ingers of - >» numbed girl and fluttered 
to the floor. 

“What is it? Who is it from?” de- 


anded her father. 

The Denise St. Onge was the 
color of chalk as she raised her hopeless 
eyes. “He went to Albany for me,” she 
said, as if to herself, “and would not tell 
me I was free, fearing my gratitude. And 


m 


lace or 


v—I receive this.” 
“But what is it?” 
“Read for yourself, father,” and the 


stunned girl walked to a window, and 
gazed with dry-eyed remorse out on the 
white valley. 

“You'll believe it now!” cried the fac- 
tor, brutally, holding the letter in his 
hand. “You'd not listen to me! You 





took the word of this woman and La- 
flamme. Held him off—treated him like 
a dog, after what he had done! Now 


that he’s gone, are you satisfied?” 

“All, I deserve—all,” she said, turning 
from the window. “But you are wrong 
when you think I did not know why he 
went to Albany—I knew. And I knew 
I was free the night before he left, when 
—when I tried to tell him that—I loved 
him. But he thought it was gratitude— 
thought I was trying to pay. He is 
proud—oh, so proud!’ 

“He is a gallant gentleman, and did 
not know you cared,” murmured the old 
man. “But what is in this box?” 

While the girl at the window gazed oa 
the desolate hills as on the white ruin of 





her happiness, the factor opened the 
cover of the box. Removing the heavy 
wrappings of paper protecting the cone 
tents, he gasped in surprise. 

“Mon dieu, mon dieu!” 

The girl turned from her bitter retroe 
spection. “What is it?” 

“Come here!” 

She joined him and bent over the box, 
In its wrappings lay the ebony case of a 
violin. On the lid of the case letters of 
gold spelled: “Nicolo Amati, Cremona.” 

“An Amati!” she cried in her joy, “A 
priceless Amati!” Then, brokenly, “Fath- 
er, father! I am paying—I am paying!” 

With feverish haste the key was found 
and the case opened. She tenderly lifted 
the rare handiwork of the world-famous 
maker from its bed of velvet and ime 
pulsively caressed it with her cheek. 

“And he sends no word—no letter?” 
cried the perplexed St. Onge. 

She smilgd at his naiveté. “There is no 
word to send, father. He is sorry there, 
in his gay New York, for the lonely 
woman he once knew in the wilderness, 
This,” and she held aloft the yiolin, “is 
his anodyne for the desolate—the sym- 
bol of his pity.” 

CHAPTER XLVII 

T was May, and Brent Steele had been 

hard at work at the Museum for three 
months. In March he had received two 
letters brought from Wailing River by 
the messenger sent with the violin. The 
letter from the factor was strained and 
self-conscious. Together with brief 
mention of the arrival of the fur from 
the Stooping, St. Onge had profusely 
thanked his friend for the costly gift 
which had made the long evenings again 
bright with music. But of Denise he 
said little, except that she was well and 
played incessantly. So much had hap- 
pened that the winter seemed unusually 
long—was, in fact, a bit on their nerves, 
and the spring would be most welcome, 
Some day, St. Onge suggested, it might 
be possible for Steele to revisit the valley 
of the Wailing. He knew the way and 
his friends there would live for that day. 


The other letter was shorter. It ran: 
“Dear Monsieur Steele: 
“A violin—and a Nicolo Amati! 


Your generosity and your thought of 
me make these words but feeble 
things. You, to whom gratitude is 
distasteful, must yet endure my hearte 
felt thanks, not only for the rare gift, 
but for the journey you made for my 
peace of mind through that terrible 
wind and cold. The violin will ever 
be a living memory of one who came, 
a stranger, to two lonely and hopeless 
creatures, and left them, facing the 
future with courage. 
“Denise St. Onge.” 

If only the letter had given him a sign 
that she wanted him—needed him, ine 
stead of dwelling on her gratitude. She 
was so proud and so brave. If only he 
had taken her in his arms that last night, 
and learned from her eyes, the blood in 
her face, the beat of her heart, whethet 
she was paying debt of honor or— 
loved him. 

Then, late in May, came a letter—a 
letter addressed by a hand wnused to the 
pen, and oy at Nepigon Station 
on the Canadian Pacific. David doubts 
less had news and some one had written 
for him. Steele opened the envelope 
and read with increasing wonder and 
delight: 

“Miseu Steele— 

“Ivy you weesh mamsel you bur 
up de trail to Wailing Reever queek, 
All de long snow she have play an 
play de sad museec an cry on her 
bed. Wen we go on hill first tam she 
lift her arm to de sout an say, Cum 
bak to me. Dat mean you. You 
cum lak de win. Michel tak dis to de 
railroad, he an me get marry wed 
meesnary cum in june. 

“Charlotte.” 

That night the Montreal sleeper out 


(Continued om page 410) 
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HE Degree re- 

_ port cards con- 
tinue to come in. 
Donald Kline of 
Hudson, N. Y., has 
just completed his 
first degree. Gerald 
Warn, Frewsburg, 








BR. N. Y., Francis Horn- 

' brook, Ithaca, N. Y. 
and Waldo Shipman of Delaware, Ohio, 
gent in their second degree reports re- 
cently. Robert Grout of Kennedy, N. 
Y., sends us his third degree report. 

We have one Lone Scout of the A. A. 
Tribe who has passed his fourth de- 
gree. He is John Horrocks of Carlisle, 
N. Y. Good work, John. If there are 
others who have sent their cards direct 
to Chicago, we would like to hear from 

ou. 

New York State Lone Scouts held a 
Rally in Central Park, New York City 
on Armistice day. The attendance was 
not as heavy as was expected, but an 
interesting athletic program -took place 
in the afternoon. Fred Munich G. C, 
was sponsor for the rally. 

Letters to the following scouts have 
been returned. Give us your correct ad- 
dress: Mike Maksymis, Harry Kussel- 
mar, Wilson Burroughs, Stean Garner, 
Robert Clark, Donald Bullis and Will- 
iam Leviness. 








Stone Collecting 
EARLY every Lone Scout of Amer- 
ica has a collecting hobby, such as 
stamps, tribe papers, lone scout photos 
and many, many others. 

My present hobby is stone collecting. 
As yet I have only two stones. One is 
from Windber, Pa., and the other is 
from Chautauqua ‘Lake, near James- 
town, N. Y. I am expecting two more 
soon. 

I hope in time with the aid of my 
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i Lone Scouts 
of America 


American Agriculturist Tribe 





“I pledge allegt- 
ance to my flag 
and the Nation for 
which i stands, 
with liberty and 
justice for all. 1 
will do a useful 
thing each day and 
be worthy of the 
name Lone Scout.” 
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brother scouts, to get a small collection 
from each state in U. S. A. and also a 
small collection from foreign countries. 

When I receive a stone I record it in 
a composition book, by writing the name 
of the person who sent it, date it was re- 
ceived, and where from. 

To every lone scout sending me a 
small, sort of flat stone from their lo- 
cality (noted lake or river, if possible) 
I will send a jong letter in return. I 
will answer all scouts sending me stones, 
if it takes me till I’m fifty. 

HARRY PE°- LIPS (10) 
R. D. No. 2, Averill Park, N. Y. 


The National Mail Tribe 

N my article in the 27th issue of the 

A. A., I mentioned the National Mail 
Tribe and said you could join for ten 
cents. Quite a few joined, so I am writing 
this article for their benefit. 

In this tribe you can win titles and 
badges which I will t “' you about. First 
comes th: National Degree title and badge. 
The N. D. has twelve tests one of which 
is published each month in National Scout. 
When you have passed these twelve tests, 
you can sign N. D.-after your name, and 
get a silver badge for passing them. Next 
comes the National Booster title and badge. 
The badge is gold finish and is awarded 
after twenty booster points are earned by 
getting new members for the N. M. T. and 
new subscribers for National Scout, the 
official organ. 
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4—Discharges 
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22 13—Loose flowing 
garments 

19—Negation 

26 21—Sewing Instru- 

ment (Pl) 








22—Tiit 

30 24—Females 

26—Remains In ex- 
Istence 

28—Pastry 

29—Precious stone 

<2—Soothes 

33—Foreigners 

34—F ishing-pole 
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37—Tear 
38—Models 
39—Americar coln 
+7 41—Sinned 
42—Garret 
45—Comfort 
46—Devours 
49—Before 
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51—Australian os- 
56 trich 
54—Acting Warden 
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(Abbr) 
56—Editor (Abbr) 
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HORIZONTAL 
1—Organ of smell 31—Young women 
PI 32—Worry 
6—Swift 35—Shade-tree 


11—Central Ameri- 
can republic 
12—One who edits 


36—Journey 
40—Without company 
42—To one side 


14—By 43—Cover 
15—Obscure 44—Set again 
16—Negation 47—Writing  Instru- 
17—Negative reply ment 
18—Alcoholic liquor 48—Myself 
20—Highest male 49—Epoch 

voice 50—Devoured 
22—Fliap 52—Indefinite article 
23—Declares openly 53—Entraps 
25—Choicest part 55—Being in good 
27—Emperor who time 


Burnt Rome 
28—Wooden pin 
30—Large monkeys 


57—Native of Sweden 
58—Runs rapldly be- 
fore the wind 


VERTICAL 
%—One born In a 2—Upon 
Place 3—Sorrowful 
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Why Pay for those *: 
Extra 10 Degrees! 
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MONCRIEF 


— people think the only way 
to get more heat is to burn more 
fuel. So they burn a lot more fuel 
than is necessary; they get more heat 
but not more real comfort. What’s 
wrong? Not enough water. Note 
this: Air containing a sufficient 
amount of moisture at sixty degrees 
is more comfortable than dried out 
air at seventy degrees, and every 
degree costs money. 


How much more eco- 
nomical is the Moncrief 
Furnace with its big, 
oversize pan for water. 
This humidifies, or mois- 
tens, the air in the house 
so that it is more like that 
ofabalmy dayinsummer. 


You get real comfort 
and economy out of a 
Moncrief Furnace be- 
cause we build quality 
into it. 
you want, see the Mon- 
criefdealerin your neigh- 
borhood. Write us for 

is name. 


If that is what 





Eastern Sales Officest 
E. L. GARNER, Manager 


177 23rd St., Jackson Heights, L.1., New York 


F. H. HANLON, Manager 
Batavia, New York 
Made by 


(‘The Henry Furnace & Foundry Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


FURNACES 


Pipe -Pipeless-ThreePipe - Majestic-Moncric€ 





— — 





Each yearly subscription counts two 
points, and six months, one point and each 
new member one point. The National 
Scout, the official organ, is twenty-five cents 
per year or fifteen cents for six months. 
Membership costs ten cents and you get 
a membership badge, card, and official 
instructions. 

If you would like to subscribe-to N. S. 





Tete tle & & 
Frank Vodvarka of 
R D. 1, Chenango 
Forks, N. Y., all 
ready to go skiing. 
Frank is twelve 
years old and says 
he Is starting in 
High School this 
fall. He lives on a 
farm, has passed 
his first degree, 
and says he and his 
father are thinking 
of building a dam 
for an ice pond and 
swimming pond. 
According to his 
last letter he is 
quite busy, but | 
think hé would an- 
swer letters from 
A. A. Scouts. 




















or join, send me your name and the amount 
of money according to which you wish, and 
I will forward your subscription or mem- 
bership application. 
Very Truly vours, 
MAURICE BLACKMAN (15) 
Holmesville, New York. 





Lone Scout Letters 


Dear Lone Scouts, 

{ hope that you are getting along well 
with your degree work. | have passéd my 
first degree and I have got my first degree 
badge. |! have also finished my second 
degree. The degree work is sure interest- 
ing and | like it very much. 

t have Joined The National Lone Scout 
League of Rome and I also correspond with 
Raymond Rogers and Maurice R. Conner. 
ft am going to subscribe to three amateur 
publications and am going to join a mail 
tribe. .1 have got two more members for 
my tribe. Raymond Beal and | are making 
a tribe meeting house. It is going to be 
six foot high and ten foot long and ten foot 
wide. We are making It out of small poles 
lald om each other and the cracks are 
thatched with leaves. We are going to 
have a fireplace inside for winter. it Is 
getting near trapping time and it is 


getting time to gather the nuts for winter. 
| hope that every Lone Scout wil! get his 
supply of nuts in for the winter time. ...4 
Scoutingly yours, 
Harold C. Bishop, (15) 
Lyons, N. Y., R. D. 3% 





a 
The Last Harvest of the Year 
(Continued from page 397.) @| 


usually harbor plenty of frogs is another 
good place to try a set. If the spring is 
too wide, it can be narrowed by sticking 
old sticks up to the desired point. Case 
the pelt. { 

The ’coon is another roamer of thé 
swamps and low »laces. Being fond of 
fish, frogs, and clams, this is his natural 
element. He makes his den under stumps 
or in trees if there are any hollow ones 
that are large enough. The pelt of the 
‘coon is not valuable compared with the 
fox, which is a smaller animal, but it is 
easier to trap and the skin makes fine 
mittens or coats. At each end of a log 
that forms a natural bridge over a stream 
is a very successful set. Sometimes a 
flock of ’coon will get to visiting a corn 
field that has been shocked and left out. 
At present this isn’t done as much as it 
was a few years ago, but occasionally 
there is a field left after the silo is filled 
and if tracks are found near the shocks, 
it is a safe bet that the animals are visite 
ing it regularly. Traps set out in their 
trails which they use in. coming to the 
field will be sure to land some. It is 
hardly safe to place traps near the corn, 
for turkeys or domesticated animals are 
liable to get caught. The skin of the 
‘coon should be ripped down the under 
side which is the method known as “open.” 
It should be stretched as nearly square as 
possible. 

Some trappers sell their furs to a local 
dealer, but many ship to big firms in the 
cities. One should look up the reputation 
of any unknown firm before shipping any 
large quantity, ’though I have found most 
fur houses to be square, especially those 
advertising in reliable farm papers. 
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Keep Christmas Gifts Simple 


Joyous Giving and Kind Thoughttulness Dignity the Smallest Gift 


































































THEN ¢ istmas riy r by mes ¢ Beaded bag i i i H i 
W . onan & s bec : ; Seeded bap A table on which to cut materials is as sewing if this is done, and by simply 
P a asure, the spirit Scrap book of favorite recipes necessary as a work table in the kitchen. closing a door the unavoidable disorder of 
ef the : 1 entircly. Long ellie aia It should be of a convenient height so the the sewing room is hidden. : 
a L very poet wro.e that “the t ; cutter will not have to stoop when cut- 
w ut t ver i ' No doubt he Handy Equipment Makes Sew- ting. A table large enough to hold an en- Carpet 
thine & thy rN) rich) which n V- i i i i 
kr ining f ; n sndhinonn which me ing Easier tire pattern 1s a convenience and a material- I make carpet rags from my old clothes, 
~ wean! hef " Ch sag te: (000 sewing depends much on the *@Y*r, 38 well, since the whole pattern Stockings are fine as I cut them round 
‘ ks | " ut Senitin tux ek aa ; a should be laid out before any cutting is and round. I cut the rags about a half 
be did know that a gift not prompted by ,— "ousilt tha bce Tigh gine oe done. inch wide unless the material is very thin, 
YJ Samay State College of Home Economics at .._\, Durett_with good drawer space, a I have a big candy pail and cut rags are 
( ;, n Ithaca. Adequate equipment conveniently _— « drawers, or curtained shelves, kept in it, stirred up and these “hit and 
; : " m arrange 1 and planned will save the home should be provided for ewes. materials. miss” are sewed while I listen to the radio, 
= aga gr a a ES se genio res A good pair of shears, with long sharp A friend has a loom and weaves the rugs 
e s with friends " a ¢ energy when blades, will make cutting much quicker at a very reasonable price. These rugs 


year in i ir out, much that veet She starts to work, and easier. But the family should not be was nd wi g time. This 
| ul 1 iti weet ol - <a ' d easier. amily should n i 
i | , ltr ; he first essential is a well oiled and 1d . “at hable a car a long ti 





















; ' ead . : 
“ f real ¢ " ; iS giving. ie regulated sewing machine. Continued omoued = borrow them — cutting paper is a real saving.—E. M. F. 
\ t. no matter how simple. can ex- 800d care of the machine doubles its ef- Gols or for kitchen _ They should be . . 
on cent sepeeciation of the tastes and ficiency and prolongs its usefulness almost reserved exclusively for sewing room Keeping Cider Fresh 
desires of the “gift- A busy woman indefinitely, says the college. It should PUTPOSES. : EOPLE who must look for possible 
with little time for sewing might feel much be thoroughly cleaned, and frequently | Assemble the various pieces of equip- markets for apples will undoubtedly 
fav 1 by a new apron m one who freed from lint and dust. The working ment in a place reserved permanently for be interested to know that experiments 
somchow found time to make it. Dad parts should be thoroughly oiled, and the tuem, advises the college. Much of the have been made with cider which may ine 
usually likes to rest hi et on something ™achine should be kept closed when not in time spent in getting things out and putting crease the market for that product of the 
eve nd a ha ( use, them away again may be spent on actual useful and everready apple. As yet this 
tea tl rs! JT be concentrated cider is not being used to any 
gift it they can be ma t great extent in this country but there is 
col y litt ‘ f no reason why it should not eventually 
m Seasonable Styles become as familiar on the soda foun- 
\ nightie ot love ft Here is a collection of very att tains as some of the less wholesome 
. , “ ' wvden stylish but easily made clothing for ‘{". sodas which we do get there. = 
] l . : Experiments carried out at Ohio State 
I the young miss, the slender wo- ' University have developed a process of 
‘ / | L/ man and the woman no longer \\ extracting a large amount of the water 
< t / = 2.) slender. | found in apple juice and obtaining thereby 
— &\\ | 7} Shi, VW « thick syrup which is the concentrated 
“Back Home Touche 3 for the | 4 ‘Yip ry gy essential part of the cider. Later on water 
City Folks \ i\ cd *) q | \ can be added to this syrup to thin it and 
t city | | u | \¥ make it taste like brand new cider. The 
fr ea | syrup can be kept fresh in storage for 








several months, and is much easier to 
handle as syrup than it would be in the 
original form which contains both water 
and the essential apple juice. 





So 
{ ma i dozen " |" As yet the process of making such juice 
< of appl ‘ f black is not of interest to the farmer because it 
\ 1 canned involves expensive equipment to make it, 
f it for fer pos- = : But when a new use is found for apples, 
s f 1 real tr f the usual jit | the fruit farmer’s opportunities are ine 


creased. 
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Approved Films 
c ol KISS ME AGAIN—How a husband cures 
c nx ( st candies his wife of thinking she is in love with 
" ‘ ' : another man, by giving them their own 
‘ P way. Clever acting, clever plot and delicate, 
l ness for sophisticated treatment by Ernest Lubitsch, 
h all the giv t] eatest director. Parisian setting. Warner. Gen- 
: i : ‘ eral audience. 
3 it is to have a real note of MY SON—Splendid acting by Nazimova 
f < felt Dy as a Portuguese woman who sees her son 
safely through a crisis In his life; some 
u Ai tense drama; Cape Cod setting. First Na- 
t t thines 5 Ny tional. General audience. 
: Fin. QUO VADiIS—Dealing with the depravity 
a t I wi i of the reign of Nero (portrayed by Emil 
1 h r much t Jannings) and with the persecutions of the 
, ry Mees Christians. Elaborate, with some novel 
t piish At or ns touches. From the novel by Henri Sien- 
] | be n % t any kiewicz. First National. Mature audience. 
\ ‘ 4 ; ROMOLA—George Eliot’s tale of Florence. 
: . In the Fifteenth Century. Screen story 
weak, but beautiful, authentic settings and 
FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS fine acting by Lillian and Dorot.y Gish. 
Metro-Goldwyn. General audience. 
Mfittens and cap to Book strap THE SPAINARD—The romance of a 
match Pencil box bullfighter, with excellent Spanish atmos- 
Co. t and dress hang- Sled phere and good acting. Paramount. Gen- 
p Puzzles eral audience 
ry t ks Games—ring-toss aaa eat 
Leggings Bedroom slippers 1\j . 2.1 
aeaee Bathrobe | A Serving Table 
. \ 
FOR THE MEN OF THE FAMILY HAD a plain hardwood stand, the top 
. rik . ° is a goctume slip ae nm, the much-to-be desired straight line effect, of which was very much marred and 
House Jacket Muffler rovide room for walking. t comes in sizes 16 years, 36 to 46 inche . 
Hous i ee sae = 36 inch takes 2% yerds of 40 inch material. Price 13c, — worn. After this top was removed the 
1 + S 9 Fe ~ kK P ittern 2563 vs the smart ecpaulet shoulder and its very desirable for both the bed of the stand was 18 inches oymre. 
a , ind full figure. Crepe satin, hashe, tual] 4 woolen plaid would be suitable for I made a frame 18 x 24 inches from some 
. . . y — + thes ttern it comes m sizes 16 , 36 4 che "2 e. The 3 c : . . ° 
FOR THE LADY OF THE HOUSE iwmedhihum:. tla ew Soe picture moulding 2 inches wide. 
Aprons Pattern 2577 shows just the style for the junior miss at school or for other general Into this — por fitted a glass. The 
Stainiess ste et ‘ tchen knives wear. Although st ts extremely simple to make, the closed collar and tie. the side plaits glass being a little thicker than usual; and 
Ovenglass baking dishes ind sieeves gathered at the wrist make st very stylish. It comes in sizes 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 i 5 i 
Sewing box or basket ears ihe S-year size requires 1% yards of 40-inch material. Tweed, twill, jersey, kasha, under it a handsome piece of mulberry 
Scarfs for tables (may be of cretonne and lucteen, English prints, printed sateen or check gingham is suggested. Price 13c. cretonne was stretched, very smoothly. 
1 r of linen) = - - re : 
Bd 6. .,. Coat-dress 2556 és gsbecially good | for the stout figure and fairly radiates style. Lastly a strong back board was put in 
Fancy cushions Annet, Kasha tual, or suk work up well im this pattern It comes in sizes 16 years, and fastened securely. 
Door stop (brick covered in wool or felt oa 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Sise 36 requires 4% yards of 40-inch The f ss “i lued firmly to th 
patch work) erval for the dress, and 13% yards of 40 inch lining for the slip. Price 13c, e irame was then glued irmiy to tie 
He t lish ts ws __ This slonderizing dress pattern 2553 was especially designed for full figures. The top of the stand. Another frame was made 
tan aan , gel a a Ee qtich ends in @ tie give on effect of smeriness hard to get just like the first and treated in a similar 
: overege ” stouts. comes im sises t : bust. T 4 ° ‘ 
Measuring spoons takes 2% yards of S4 inch material ath 2% yords of 4 inch vibboe. Price Bing soca manner, except for the size, which was 15 


inches square; just large enough to fit in 


FOR THE GIRLS 
between the four legs of the stand, 12 


TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern numbers and sizes clearly 







Fancy oarter ~ : 
ge AR ot eg and correctly and enclose with correct remittance in stamps or coin (although inches below the first frame. All of the 
Dainty Underclothing coin is sent at own risk). We also suggest that you send 12 cents extra wood work was given two good coats of 
s 7 we dresser drawer or for Coat a & copy of our Fall and Winter Fashion Magazine and mail to Patter varnish stain, walnut color; and four 
ee . .. . epartment, American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. casters were fitted to the legs. The result 

















Silk Scarfs e “ 
is a pretty and useful serving table. 
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Great Annual Meeting 


Ot N. Y. State Home Bureau Federation 


F you were fortunate enough to attend 

the annual meeting of the State Federa- 
tion Home Bureaus which took place in 
Syracuse, November toth, 11th and 12th, 
you can appreciate the feeling of active 
influence which the Home Bureaus exert 
for better living in the entire state. Vot- 








Mrs. Uister 


cdward Young of Miiton, 
County, New York, and her youngest, who 


is now a “big girl” aimost in her teens. 
Mrs. Young was recently elected President 
of the New York State Federation of Home 
Bureaus. 





ing delegates from 38 county Home Bu- 
reaus were always in a convenient spot for 
discussion and action upon questions which 
required a vote. In addition to these vot- 
ing delegates were many visitors from dif- 
ferent parts of the state who felt that they 


were not only entertained but gained 
information very valuable to them as 
homemakers and as individuals with re- 


sponsibilities towards the community in 
which they live. 

One of the important items of business 
always transacted by the Federation is 
the election of officers. The following 
are the officers for the coming year: 
President—Mrs. Edward Young, Milton, 

Uister Co. 

First Vice-President—Mrs. George Yawger, 
Union Springs, Cayuga Co. 
Second Vice-President — Mrs. 
-+ooper, Rome, Oneida Co. 
Trecsurer—Mrs. S. M. Roods, Wilton, Sara- 

-oga Co. ? 

due to the fact that Mrs. Young was 
made president her place as director was 
left vacant. Mrs. Powell will filt Mrs. 
Young's unexpired term as director. Mrs. 
Alfred Abbuhl, Green, Chenango Co., was 
chosen as the new director. 

The office of the secretary will be filled 
by vote of the executive board at their 


Charles 
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No. £330-12—For little Baby Bunting, 
there is a tray cloth and bib. They are 
stout linen finished cotton, with a “‘kit- 
kat’ so much loved by children, em- 


broidered in red outline, with black eyes, 
and long whiskers, in darning stitch. Edges 
are buttonholed with red, and corners 
decorated with red squares, having a black 
French knot In the center of each. White 
linen finished cotton stamped for tray cloth 
and bib, with floss to embroider 50c. 





first meeting after the Federation. Dr. 
Ruby Green Smith has done far-reaching 
service in this capacity since the organiza- 
tion of the Federation and will certainly 
be given a chance to continue in this office 
as long as she feels she can combine it 
with her duties as Associate State Leader 
of Home DPureaus 


Judging from the sentiments expressed 
in word and deed by those present at the 
meeting, the fact that Mrs. Powell can 
no longer serve as president is a matter of 
universal regret. Her two years of serv- 
ice as president have endeared her to Home 
Bureau members all over the state, and 
they regard her with a true and deep af- 
fection. Yet since her decision not to 
serve longer was unalterable, the warmest 
welcome was given to the incoming presi- 
dent, Mrs. Edward Young. 

Mrs. Young is not new in H.me Bu- 
reau circles. She too has been identified 
with the state organization since its in- 
ception. To her active and well-directed 
efforts as a member of the Committee of 
Twenty-one is due much of the popular 
understanding of this work. She was 
called upon time and again for public 
speeches and to appear in person before 
the legislative committee at Albany, in 
behalf of the rural school bill. Locally 
Mrs. Young has been active in practical 
citizenship, being a directgr of the local 
school board. 

There could be no doubt in the minds of 
an on-looker as to the interest inspired 
by the demonstration staged by the Dela- 
ware County Home Bureau. A “living 
model” in the form of a very lively in- 
fant about 8 months old, was put through 
the usual examination which is given to 
all children which are brought to the health 





No. £3198-12—A buffet set in blue and 
white that is refreshingly different, and 
also conspicuously easy to make. Even 


the narrow biue crochet which finishes the 
edge, is simply 5 d into the hemstitching 
made for that purpose around the edge, 
then picot, 5 d, picot, and repeat around. 
The embroidery is done with coarse floss, 
In two shades of blue. Dark biue is used 
for the French knots that outline the 
flowers and leaves and for the darning 
stitch circles in the center of each piece. 
Light blue appears in the flower centers 
and stems. The crochet is also of the 
lighter shade. There are three pieces In 
the set: a center mat 18 inches square, and 
two end mats 9 inches square. 

Cream linen for set, hemstitched for 
crochet around the edge 60 cents. Floss 
for embroidery 15 cents. Thread to match 
for crochet 15 cents. 


clinics held in Delaware County under 
the supervision of the Home Bureau 
Manager, the county Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, the nutrition specialist from the State 
College of Home Economics, and other 
health organizations. It is true that this 
vigorous individual protested at the public 
way in which he was handled, but the 
ingenious doctor used the time-honored 
method of furnishing him with a watch, 
which had the usual quieting effect. 

The movement for peace which has been 
discussed from time to time at the Home 
Bureau Federation meetings (and by 
many other organizations of women) was 
brought forward by Mr. Frederick J. 
Libby, representing the National Council 
for Prevention of War. In his short 
but forceful address he brought forward 
the facts that the sky is dark in all direc- 
tions and that the history of the world is 
against peace, because the usual method 
of settling differences has been war. He 
stated further that increased armaments 
do not increase security; they only increase 
insecurity. But it would be foolish of 
nations to abolish armaments of all kinds 
until good will has been cultivated to a 





point where it would be safe to dispense 
with armed protection. True security lies 
in building up this good will locally, na- 
tionally and internationally by every means 
available. Mr. Libby acvised as follows: 








No. E379-12—Darning bag of heavy tan 
needieweave, bound with red and em- 
broidered with red cross stitch. This use- 
ful bag is sure to be an acceptable gift, and 
you will be glad to know that it is sup- 
plied made up, bound and stamped for em- 
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Extra help to get clothes 
quickly, safely clean! 

Splendid soap and dirt- 
loosening naptha, working 
together, helping eachother, 
make Fels-Naptha different 
from any other soap, in any 
shape or form. Easier 
washing! Thorough clean- 
liness ! 


Isn’t this extra help 
worth a penny more a week 
— especially when it is so 
much cheaper in the end? 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha 
—or will get it for you 





broidery with red floss to embroider 75 





cents. Draw strings 20 cents. 





1. The surest way of advancing the 
cause of peace at present is by the adoption 
of the world court to settle legal disputes. 

2. The hope of the world lies in the 
thorough establishment of the League of 
Nations, which will handle all matters 
other than legal. 

3. Teach goodwill instead of hate. 








eS 


bon brace nd fancy clasp 
ars—yours for introducing fnes' 
Send for 20 bottles 


JEWELED 
Paint f 





es a bottle. D 
select your gift as per offer in our catalog. We trust you— just write te 
BELL PERFUME CO., Dept. A101 CHICAGO, ILL, 





When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention the American Agriculturist. 





Funny 
Animal 
Cookie Cutters! 


Ho” delighted the children will be 


with cookies you can make with 









wwe, — ce 


= 


these animal cutters! The four—lamb, 
cat, goose and bunny—will be sent you 
for just the cost of packing and mail- ® 


ing—only 15c. 


We also send you a Davis Cook Book, with 

















many recipes for other good things easy to 
make with Davis Baking Powder. This pure, 
sure baking powder raises food twice—once 
in the cold dough and again in the oven, in- 
suring feathery light baking. In addition, it 
costs you less and you use no more than of 
any other high-grade baking powder. 


Bake it BEST with 


DAVIS 


BAKING POWDER 





Name... 











null 





VAY 
Jose 


(a_ FEAL Be, 


! 
ly 















R. B. DAVIS CO. 


Dept. 14.4 Hoboken, N., J. 


Gentlemen: As per your offer, please send me 
the Cookie Cutters and the Cook Book. lene 
close 15c in stamps to cover postage and mailing. 





Only one set to a Addreis 





family. Offer ex 
pires Apr. 1,1926 
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| Read These Classified Ads 


MENTS are inserted im 


Classified Advertising Rates 


this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 
per week 


initial, abbreviation and whole number, 1 


harge per insertion 1s $1 
ncluding name and 
























































MISCELLANEOUS 





100 GENUINE Aspirn Tablets 48c¢ prepaid. 
Money back Guarantee. Sample Free. Agent 
Wanted. GOSNEY, New Drop, New York. 


PRINTING 
A CHRISTMAS PRESENT—Are you won- 
dering what to give? Here’s the answer: There 


can be no more appropriate gift to relative or 
friend than “THE TROUBLE MAKER,” E. R. 
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Our Radio Set 


E have a three tube radio set ig 
our home this winter and it af- 
fords us a great deal of enjoyment, es- 
pecially in the long evenings for we can 
sit in our living room and read while 
listening to some of the very best music 
the world has, besides entertaining or in- 
structive lectures on almost any subject, 
although, I will confess there is little 
reading done. One night we can listen 
to a Mendelsohn concern given in the 
Waldorf-Astoria hotel in New York 
City and the next night or perhaps the 
same evening we enjoy a lecture on “The 
Raising of Incubator Chickens” given by 
a member of the department of agri- 
culture. We believe the radio will do as 
much if not more than the automobile to 
bring the town and country together, 
makin git possible for the farmer to 
hear the news of the day within twenty- 
four hours of the time it happens, no 
matter whether it happens in this coun- 
try or in the farthest points of the globe. 
In conclusion I want to say we enjoy 
the programs from WEAF and from 
that station we can get some excellent 
music which we could not hear unless 
we would make a trip to our capitol city 
about thirty miles away and then the 
admission price would be so much that 
we would feel that we could not afford 
to pay the price. 

Farmers around here are buying new 
sets every day and from a craze radio 
is developing into an_ institution—A 
Farm Woman. 





Keeping the Bacteria Count Low 
(Continued from page 401) 

milk, the only one we can remove except 

by taking out the moisture, which of course 

cannot be done on the farm. 


Thorough Scalding is Essential 


The point most often neglected is the 
keeping of the utensils free from bacteria. 
They may be washed and yet if not scalded 
thoroughly there may be enough bacteria 
present to make the count in the milk 
high. If water is left in the cans and they 
are not scalded, the bacteria will grow 
and multiply during the day. 

Milk stations find that bacteria are often 
high in the fall and spring, because dairy- 
men often do not cool their milk carefully 
when the weather is not warm. However 
the milk cools so slowly that bacteria 
multiply very rapidly. 

Clean sterile utensils, clean cows, clean 
milkers, and immediate cooling are the 
thinks which keep down the bacteria count 
in milk. 





Saving Steps At Chore Time 
(Continued from page 399) 

During the spraying season and the cabe 
bage setting time the syrayer and setter are 
filled in a few minutes. What farmer 
would not appreciate such a help? 

When the silo is filled a pipe is connected 
to the pipe at the barn and running water 
is forced into the silo during the filling. 

The cost of the pump and pipe was $90 
and the labor which was simple, I did my- 
self. I feel that it has paid for itself 
many times over during chore times and 
busy seasons of the year. I can truth- 
fully say “It is the best and cheapest 
help on the farm.” J. E. S., New York. 





WOMEN’S WANTS 


MEN! WOMEN! MAKE $1 AN HOUR AT 
HOME WEAVING Colonial Rugs, genuine fluff 
rugs, fancy fabrics, from new and other ma- 
terials. Home weavers always busy. You learn 
in 30 minutes. We guarantee it. Looms now 
as low as $9.90. Liberal Pay-As-You-Weave 
terms. Solves YOUR more-money problem by 
writing for FREE Loom Book TODAY! UNION 
LOOM WORKS, 332 Factory St., Boonville, N. 
, 2 








HOUSE DRESSES, _flannelette. Switch 
etc. Booklet. EVA MACK, Canton, N. Y., 1 
Mechanic St. 

HOMEMADE JELLIES — Concord and Ca 


tawbas grape, 35c, 8 ounce glass, not prepaid. 
MRS. H. CRAGER, Fredonia, N. Y. 








DINNER SET for 6 people $8.25 gold lined 
or other designs, wonderful value, goods guaran- 
teed. UNITED CHINA CO., Millis, Mass. 
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Work 
Outdoors 
in Comfort 
on the 
Coldest 
Days, 
Wear 









Reg U.S. Pat. Of. 


Brown’s ®“ Jacket 


The Old Reliable Working Garment 


Carefully made of our own strong, 
warm knit cloth with knit-in wool fleece 
lining. It wears like iron, is eut to fit 
snugly, yet will not bind, and the seams 
are reinforced. Proper washing will 
not hurt warmth or shape. 

Made im three styles—coat with or without 
collar, and vest. Ask your dealer to show 
them to you, 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET 
COMPANY 


Worcester, Massachusetts 














Send for my big newfree book. 
Tells how I send Walsh No-Buckle 
eas on 30 days free trial. Use it—provefor yourself 
that it is stronger, easier to handle. Outwears buckle 
har because it has no buckles to tear straps, norings 
to wear them, no buckle holes to weaken them. Amazing 
euccess—thousands ia use in every state. 

Costs Less—Wears Longer 
Savesrepairs. Walsh special 900 steel test leather, which 
is explained in big free book. Easily adjusted to fit 
any size horse. Made in allsfyles: back pad, side backer. 

breechingless, etc. $5 after 30 days trial—balance is 
oa monthly. Return to me if not satisfac- 4 
tory. Write today for my big poaptee book, prices, J 
easy terms. Sold direct to you by mail only. 
J. M. WALSH, Pres. 
























AS LOW AS $10 


Buy your saw direct at lowest factory prices. 
Guaranteed — backed by $10,000 bond. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK SAW 


PORTABLE WOOD 


Saws firewood, lumber, lath, posts, ete. Ripping 
table can be attached Lowest priced practical saw 
made. Other styles and sizes ot _meney-cahing 
prices. Also H. & Z. all steel 
Guaranteed Concrete Mixers—money saver 
on all concrete jobs. 
Write today for FREE CATALOG 
ng all kinds saws, engines 
feed mills, mixers an 
fence, Ford& Fordson Attachments, 
Full of surprising bargains. 
HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 
Box 44 Believille, Pa. 














For shipments made on or before 
December 26th, we will pay fer: 
100 tb. bags such as feeds, midds and bran Ge each 
100 b. li chick feed and small feed 4¢ each 
Large = = eae Gale end lenge So eam 
Fertilizer bags all sizes - -- 2c each 
Worthless bags (unfit to repair) - le each 
We take good and torn mixed, and PAY THE 
FREIGHT on lots of 100 begs or more. If you do 
mot want to grade your bags—ship them as they are 
—we grade them, sending you report and eheck. 
Reference, Peoples Bank of Buffalo. 
IROQUOIS BAG CO., Inc. 
670 Clinten St. Buffalo, M. Y. 














BSORBINE 

A TRADE-MARK:A:C.U.S.PAT Of Bi 
Will reduce Joflamed, Strained, Swollen 
Tendons, Ligaments or Museles. Stops the 
lameness and palin from a Splint, Side Bone 
or Bene Spavin. No blister, no hair gone 
and horse can be used. $2.50 a bottle at 

; druggists er Gelivered. Describe your ease for 
special instructions, and interesting herse 
Book 2 B Free. 

W. F. YOUNG, tec., 579 Lyman St., Springfeld, Mass. 





Service 


Bureau 


Breeders Should Hang Together 


“As I have Joined the new Holstein- 
Friesian Association of Harrisburg, Pa. ! 
received a letter from the old Holstein 
Association of Brattleboro, Vt., saying that 
the new one is not as represented. | am 
asking you for information. 1! paid $10. to 
join and if they are no good | want to 
know it.”—S F., Pa. 


E expressed our views on the Edi- 
torial Page on the new Holstcin- 
Friesian Associatién of Harrisburg, in a 
recent number. We would not go as far 
as to state that this Association ‘s no 
good. No doubt there are reputable 
men among its officers and membership. 
However, we repeat what we said in our 
editorial to the effect that “A house di- 
vided against itself will fall”. It is not 
possible for two cattle Associations in 
the same breed to 
succeed. The old 


might be all right. 

Because in this particular case, we gave 
this company a partial recommend we 
refunded to our subscriber the monty 
that she had invested and lost. 





The Cross Word Puzzle Real 
Estate Scheme 


“As we are subscribers to your paper, we 
are sending you a letter which has been 
received from The Beachwood Park Com- 
pany to know if this company is a Feliable 
firm.”—D. H., New York. 

HE letter referred to from the 
Beachwood Park Company was a 
circular letter mimeographed by the 
hundreds and having the name of our 
subscriber typed 
in at the top. 





Association has 
made mistakes, 
but it has also had 
“Your check for 


much to over- 
come and it is 
very doubtful 


whether the new 
Association would 


WHAT FOLKS THINK OF OUR 
INSURANCE SERVIC" 


many thanks. I feel that your company 
will do just as they agree and I am re- 
mitting you 75c for a renewal of my 
policy. This was my first accident and I 


Here is a para- 
graph or two 
from this letter: 


$30. received and 


“We are happy to 
advise you that you 
have been awarded 
a beautiful lot, size 
20 by 100 feet. This 
fot is located in our 


lop- 
have done any hope the last, but one can never tell. I = Whitiene 
better under the am perfectly satisfied with your settle- Terrace P -. the 
; 9° a 2 

same circum- ment.”—G. W. M., New York. ne 7. 2. aaa 
starices. * * € the naa of 
‘ » ‘ . Whitings— “ ere 
What the Hol- I received your letter also the check of Three Railroads 

: a S rieeic Can, £ 7 ; Saal owen Meet.” 
stein Friesian $20 pid. claim of accident. I am ver) “Of course, you 
industry needs at glad and thankful to get that much. I am understand that it 
the present time sure satisfied with the settlement as it will '$ sm = ar! 
is to hang togeth- pay my doctor's bill. I am lucky to have Ww ARRANTY 
er and not to be an accident policy and will always try to OEED delivered to 


you by us showing 








dissipating its en- keep it pa ud up and never be without tt. you as the legal 

ergies in ater - Thanking you very much for your kind- op hey BA. 

three organiza~ ness.”—J. C. H., New York. special arrange- 

tions, mone ot * * *€ mente. » ; ned 

“ ete 

which can get any es ' ; lng A = 7 

aan cin I received the check for $40. which en aan of 

aa _ : eee is is in full settlement of my claim against $5.80. This charge 

0 ects Satetion The North American Accident Insur- oovme ween 

a division ance Company. I am perfectly satisfied transaction togeth- 

ee with the way in which you have handled er with the cost of 

” the drawing of the 

my case.”—G. H., New York. deed and transfer- 

ring of the property 

Be Sure They + *# & te your THERE 
i “Received check _ _ WILL B 

Are Licensed Received check from the North Amer- Oy HERCHARGES. 


ican 

NOTHER in- 
stance of the 

risk to be taken 
by readers in 


which they have 


Accident Insurance Company 
which I thank you. 
handled this case is very 
pleasing to me.”—G. G. C., Pa. 


for 
The promptness in 


This lot Is award- 
ed to you free and 
clear of all encum- 
brances. There are 
absolutely no as- 
sessments or re- 





shipping their pro- 

duce to merchants 

who are not licensed and bonded is the 
case of a subscriber who held protested 
checks to the amount of $23.22 against 
the firm of Rosenstock & Schecter of 
332 Greenwich Street, New York. Upon 
investigation, we find that this firm has 
gone out of business, leaving no trace 
whatever of their whereabouts. The 
firm occupying this space was unable 
to give us any information whatever 
about this concern. 


Do You Know This Man? 


We should like to know the present 
whereabouts of Mr. E. C. Magee, a fruit 
dealer. When last heard of he was in 
Warsaw, New York. He is also known 
in Rochester, N. Y. If anyone knows 
this man and his present whereabouts, 
kindly communicate with the Service 
Bureau of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 
Fourth Ave., New York. 








Home Work Schemes Are No 


Good 

VERY mail still brings letters ask- 

ing about home industry schemes 

of one kind or another. As we have 

stated a good many times, all of these 

schemes are unsafe. We have made all 

kinds of investigations to find a home 

work company that we could recom- 
mend. 

For a time we did have a little confi- 
dence in The Home Industries Com- 
pany of Bloomfield, N. J. So when one 
of our subscribers wrote about this com- 
pany this summer, we told her that it 


strictions on this 
property.” 

There is more of the same nature in 
the letter, but these two paragraphs 
ought to be enough to brand this scheme 
for what it is. There are evidently at 
least two or three companies that are 
working this same plan. They adver- 
tise in newspapers to award prizes to 
those who successfully work out cross- 
word puzzles. Then they evidently mail 
these circular letters to everyone who 
answers their advertisements. We can 
but repeat what we have said before and 
that is to leave such schemes entirely 
alone unless you want to throw away 
your money. 





Owner May Hunt on His Own 
‘*Posted’’ Land 


I have Just purchased 30 of your trespass 
signs and have my farm posted every 40 
rods a sign. 1 just heard that I or my 
son cannot hunt or trap on my own farm. 
B. B., New York. 


HE owner or lessee of farms that are 


posted pursuant to the provisions of } 


Part Eleven of the Conservation Law 
prohibiting hunting and fishing or tres- 
passing thereon may himself legally 
hunt, fish or trap on such lands, provid- 
ing he complies with the provisions of 
the Conservation Laws in regard to the 
open season, manner of taking fish and 
game.—Alexander Macdonald, Commis- 
sioner New York State Conservation 
Commission. 





A dairy barn doesn’t need to be costly 
to be clean. 


(15) 409 


Does the Work 
of.10 Men! 





Saws Wood Fast 


Zim ene-prott WIILE Saw uses Kerosene, 
Gas-OL. “yh he ano wil on Soe 


‘aboreaver Completes 
eto, ry and power, 
2 fly wheels,' 


& eaurpoed with WICL wico 





FREE TRIAL— Lifetime 


Guarantee $4 20% on sictee 


An all-purpose 
outfit nesta s can 
palace ae tee { 


Fre ite today for my new Free 


—., and Low Easy Payment 

Prices, No obligation. Or if 
interested. ask for our Engine, 8-in-1 Saw ae 
ez Pump catalogs. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS ~ - 4 
6806 Witte Bidg., Hansas City, Me,’ 
6306 Empire Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRAPPERS — 


Ship To 












Thousands of 

satisfie rappers 
and Dealers ship tous 
ear c Year. 












Good reason: t 

best New York gr grading, on pxices, give 
same day i ween shipments. We 
Pay parce 

Ne Post ‘ted a charges. 
BE SURE—to send us your 

you want to BE SURE <lgoed peians 
and quick returns. Don’t Delay— 
Write for our price list—NOW1 


BENJAMIN DORM: 


PAW FURS, GINSENG, Nhs 


S47 West 24%ST. New York 








LETUSTAN 
YOUR HIDE 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, 
ete., dressed anu made into latest 
style Coats (for men and women), 
Vesta, Caps, Neckpieces and other 
Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, 

or any anima: hide tanned with far 
on, made into Ro Coats, Ruge, 
etc. Hides tanned into Harness, 
Sole or Belt Leather; Calf skins into 
Shoe Upper Leather, any color. 
FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK 
gives prices, when to take off and 
ship hides, etc. 


TAXIDERMY AND HEAD MOUNTING 
FURS REPAIRED OR 3 +> Estimates gladly 
furnished, Send us your furs for Summer Storage 
in Automatic Cold Vault. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 


Largest custom tanners and taxidermist« ot the world.\ 


560 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, &. 












S75) KITSELMAN es 


Ss ame BY Pa. mech gave. 
e Write for Free Catal 

Mea ar ond, Deve meant ~~ 

BROS, Dept. 203 MUN Ind. 








When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention the American Agriculturist 
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New York Stat 


The State institut farms are not 
ex mental fart I are conducted 
in a ict up-t manner; n 
ods that are found to be best by our 
State ricultural 


ment St mn are adopted, and 
nstrations 


th- 
Experi- 
farms a tical den 


a cont 


antage 


modern farming his, with 
ed determination ke ad 
the | agricultural ré 
of each f the adjustment 
production to 
kets, which in this case are 
tions, make the 

blooded financial 
proposition In 

f 18.11 per « 


e demand or ¢ 


tarn 

stand point 

1923 they 

turn nt on anit 

of $3,178,179.19; and in 1924 

abundant crops in New York State and 

mndingly low prices—a return 
investment of 


a year 


of corre 
of 15.75 per 
$3,183 37. In other words, 
of New York by be 1 sa 
ing each year over half a million dollars 
on its food bill for the 
population of stitutions. 
fit to the from the standpoint 
of he ! oth healthful and 
fré better food) cannot b 
measured in dollars a1 Che 


\ 


magnitude of New York 


cent on an 
308 
ing a tarmer 1s Sav- 
support of the 

fits i The bene- 
patient 


exerci 
d= cent 


nes as 


one million pounds 
Phi 


whicl 


each year. 
chen retuse, 
that mus 


saved 


mn? 


1400 


e-- 


these 


-The Farmer 


m page 395) 

Thus, New York State the Farmer 
iches by practical demonstration that 
production can be adjusted to 
mands farming can be made 
Economic laws, however, 
erved, 


where 
market d 
prohtabl 
must be ob 
Whose fault is it today if a farmer 
kes no money when he plants an in- 
variety of potatoes on heavy clay, 
hases 12 per cent acid phos- 
» to furnish plant food, at the same 
illowing his manure pile to rot 
down under the eaves of the barn? 
With such methods, how can money for 
working capital be expected? 


nant 


time 


The law of the survival of the fittest 
must eventually rule, whether it ap- 
plies to seeds, livestock, land, or to farm- 
ers. The farmer cannot afford to run 
experiments; in fact, he is not in posi- 
tion to interpret experiments he might 
attempt to make. Our colleges and ex- 
periment stations are well equipped to 
do this and are determining the most 
economical methods of production, pass- 
ing this information on to those who 
wish to use it. These methods applied 
and will be profitable. 
let me say that New York 
will hold its place as an agricul- 
tural state. Farmers here and there will 
be forced from the farms as progressive 

produce more economically; 
oils must give way to the more 
yut New York State has natural 
sources that are unex- 
growing city population 
a continually improving 
market for farm products right at her 
progressive and busi- 
are followed has no 
to worry about and, as far 
is concerned, is proving 
ye of the fittest. New York 

Farmer, with forty-two large 
vcated in various sections of the 
nstration of 


will survive 


In closing, 
state 


larmers 
poorer 

fertile; | 
agricultural r¢ 
cell d, has a 
which makes 
door, and where 
ness-like methods 
cempctitor 


agriculture 


a practical dem: 


The Valley of Voices 
(( tinued from page 388) 


York carried a man whose gray 


re strangely happy. A week 

friends were poling the nose of 

oro into the spring freshet of 

fish as if pursued by a Windigo. 

yn they recklessly ran in suc- 

ich white-water of the swollen 

Down Ogoké, the measured 

Irn ish, churn-swish of lunging 

es marked off the miles to the out- 

Chet ding the flood water of the 

r Wailing, one afternoon the canoe 
to the beach of the post. 

trade-house Steele and David 

St. Onge and his head-man. There 

urprised greetings, then: “I have 

r her,” announced the American. 

he?” 

one to the ridge,” answered 

with shining eyes, “You will 
violin—alone.” 


1 


with her 
Ize of the scrub, below the 
of the hill, Steele stopped, 
heart which jarred him with its 
wanted to watch her—listen 
ing—before making his com- 
With a shaking hand he 

yruce and looked. 
uinst the soft May sky, 
her violin, facing from 
y she tilted her head and 
oss the strings. Faint- 
the haunting 
“legie” he first heard at 
ymbol of her fears and 


to him 


ide 
1dden, 


the far call of 
idas broke in on the strains 

lin. The girl stopped short off 

ched the sky for the wedge of 

Out of the south she saw them 
coming and opened her arms. Then, as 
1 changed its mood—broke into 
“When Spring Comes North,” 


approached her. 


the v 
her ow n, 


eon sly 
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~from the cows you have 


Every one of your cows is just a milk-making machine. Some of them 
arecapable of alarger output than you are getting. Where is the trouble? 
How can you get back the money you've invested in feed and care— 
plus a nice margin of profit? Let Kow-Kare help. 


Feed Assimilation 
Is the Key 

Winter feed is hard to digest— 
hard to turn into milk. Kow-Kare, 
fed in sparing doses along with 
the regular diet makes the ideal 
winter dairy ration. Kow-Kare 
is all medicine. It builds into the 
organs that gather the milk the 
power to reach new heights of 
production—with perfect safety 
to the general health of the cow. 
All the milk value of the ration is 
turned into the pail, instead of 
partly wasting away. 

For the average cow, a tablespoonful in 
the feed one week a month is sufficient 
to keep the digestion vigorous, the assim- 
ilation responsive, the healthand appetite 
robust. The slight investment in this 
Kow-Kare treatment is only a fraction of 
what you realize in greater milk-flow. 
The best of it is, you need not take Kowe 
Kare on faith — the advantage of using 
this wonderful conditioner is positive, 
visible, sure. In a few days you'll see the 
difference in the milk pail. 


Cow Diseases 
How To Correct Them 


The part that Kow-Kare performs 
in correcting such cow ailments 
as Barrenness, Retained Aftere 
birth, Abortion, Scours, Bunches, 
Milk Fever, etc., is fully explained 
in our book, “The Home Cow 
Doctor.” A copy of the new issue 
just off the press is yours for the 
asking. Used the year ’round by 
thousands of dairymen. 

Be sure to let Kow-Kare work for you 
this winter. It will mean more milk and 
more money for you. Two sizes, $1.25 
and 65c. If your feed dealer, general store 
or druggist cannot supply you, we will 


_ send by mail, postpaid. 


= Dairy Association Co., Inc. 


Dept. K Lyndonville, Vt. 
~ 


Bag Balm 
10-ounce 


KOW - KARE 


“Like an extra cow in the dairy” 


BAG BALM 


Health Insurance for Udder and Teats 





She finished, and as the last of the 
flock passed overhead, waved her bow. 
“Good-bye! good-bye!” she called, as 
the wanderers faded into the north. 

“T have followed them back to you,” 
spoke a low voice behind her. 

The girl turned startled eyes on the 
man who stood smiling. Over her throat 
and face up to the dusky hair mounted 
the blood. 

“You!” 
dream?” 

“IT have come back,” he said, “for your 


she faltered. “It’s not @ 


gratitude.” 


“My gratitude?” She smiled through 


mist-veiled eyes, as he stood beside hen 
“You ask ne more?” And she was in his 
arms, his face buried in the raven hair. 

“Denise! Denise!” 

She raised her flaming face to his, ane 
there on the hill-top they stood, oblivious 
of the world. 

“Do you think this gratitude?” she 
murmured at length. 

“No—paradise!” 

“At last—my 
north,” sighed, 


come 
long 


spring—has 


she “after the 


snows.” 


FINIS 








